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The  French  Born  * 


The  french  horn  »  an 

illustrious  descendant  of  the 
ancient  trumpet.  Its  devel¬ 
opment  may  M  traced  down 
through  tne  ages  among 
savage  tribes  as  well  as  in  the  ancient 
civilmtiona  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Mediaeval  Europe  possessed  a  type 
of  horn  made  of  wom  and  known  as 
the  CORNETTTO.  While  the  tone 
was  produced  by  lip  vibrations  within 
the  mouthpiece,  the  variance  in  pitch 
was  regulated  by  opening  and  dosing 
small  holes  whira  pierced  the  tubing. 
This  instrument  was  later  devdoped 
into  the  WALJ)HORN  or  natural  horn. 

The  WALDHORN  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  our  modem  Mello- 
phone  althou^  it  had  no  valves  or 
noles  in  the  tuning  as  in  the  Cometto. 
It  was  used  extensivdy  as  a  hunter’s 
bugle  or  signal  bom.  In  fact  the 
German  woH.WALD,  means ’’forest.” 
During  the  time  of  Louis  XIII  the  tub¬ 
ing  was  more  than  doubled  in  length 
so  that  three  large  circles  of  tubmg 
hung  obliquely  around  the  body  of  the 
player,  resting  on  his  shoulder. 

Louis  XIII,  an  enthusiastic  hunter, 
invented  an  extremdy  complex  sys¬ 
tem  of  hunting  calls.  The  bom  was 
as  essential  to  the  hunt  as  the  bimle 
is  important  in  an  armj.  But  be¬ 
cause  of  its  assodation  with  the  hunt, 
early  European  composers  and  musi¬ 
cians  did  not  consider  it  to  be  worthy 
oi  association  with  the  more  refined 
violins  and  other  instruments  of  the 
orchestra.  Its  addition  to  instrumen¬ 
tal  ensembles  was  bitterly  opposed. 

In  consequence  it  was  not  until  the 
eariy  part  of  the  18th  century  that  it 
was  used  in  serious  composition.  In 
1720  Handel  used  the  hunting  bom  in 
his  ’’Radamisto.”  Bach  also  scored 
for  the  horn.  The  Waldhom  became 
quite  pcqMilar  in  France. 

This  popularity  was  credited  to 
Gossec,  1757,  wto  wrote  two  arias  for 
a  famous  soprano  in  the  Paris  opera. 
These  arias  were  scored  with  obligato 
parts  for  two  boms  and  two  clarinets. 
Other  composers  followed  Gossec  in 
writing  important  parts  for  the  instm- 
ment  whicn  had  become  known  as  the 
French  horn.  'The  parts  demanded 
more  and  more  virtuosity  on  the  part 
of  the  players  so  that  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  and  valves  in  order  to  execute 
the  difficult  fanfares  and  solos  that 
were  being  composed. 

’’'Who  killed  Cock  Robin?”  is  about 
as  easy  to  answer  as  to  answer  the 
question  as  to  who  was  responsible  for 


the  addition  of  the  first  valves  on  the 
French  horn.  Blumel,  an  oboe  player, 
and  Stolxel,  a  German  inventor,  were 
both  credit^  with  this  inoportant  step 
in  the  evolution  of  the  French  bom, 
although  some  writers  give  full  credit 
to  one  John  Shaw  who  secured  patents 
for  rotary  valves  for  the  French  horn 
in  1824. 

The  low  pitch  Eb  bass  is  160  inches 
long  from  mouthpiece  to  the  rim  of 
the  belL  A  French  horn  in  E^  has 
exactly  the  same  length  of  tubing  and 
a  corresponding  length  in  F,  142 
inches  to  be  exact.  Yet  the  bass  is 
apparen^  pitched  a  full  octave  lower 
than  a  French  bom.  Actually  the 
pitch  is  the  same  but  the  fundamental 
tones  are  rarely  used  on  the  horn  and 
the  music  is  really  played  an  octave 
higher  than  it  is  actually  written.  In 
the  upper  register  the  tones  are  not 
fundamental  and  theplayer  is  really 
playing  harmonics.  Tnis  accounts  to 
a  great  extent  for  the  difficulty  in 
playing  the  older  types  of  French 
boms  accurately  in  the  upper  register. 
Modem  manufacturers  have  taken 
this  into  consideration  so  that  much 
of  the  trouble  has  been  eliminated. 


It  was  tbe  custom  of  European  instra- 
ment  makers  during  the  17th,  18th 
and  19th  centuries  to  make  all  brass 
instraments  of  extremely  thin  metaL 
The  French  horn  is  the  only  modem 
brass  instrament  in  which  this  custom 
is  continued.  This  is  one  of  the  major 
factors  which  con  tributes  the  charac¬ 
teristic  French  horn  tone  quality. 

The  modem  Buescher  Trae-Tone 
French  Horn  maintains  the  best  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  instrument  %rith  a  me¬ 
chanical  perfection  made  possible 
only  by  modem  manufacturing 
methods.  The  harmonics  of  the  upper 
register  have  also  been  so  accurately 
placed  that  the  high  tones  may  be 
played  easily  and  in  tune.  Extremely 
well  fitted  and  accurate  rotary  valves 
facilitate  ease  in  executing  any  mod¬ 
em  score.  Two  excellent  models  avail¬ 
able,  a  single  bom  and  a  double  horn. 
•  •  • 

FreeTriahEasy  Payments.  Any  Bues¬ 
cher  instrament  for  band  or  orches¬ 
tra  —  saxophone,  comet,  trumpet, 
trombone,  etc. — may  be  had  for  nee 
trial  in  your  home.  Send  now  for 
literature  and  details  of  trial  offer. 
No  obligation.  Mention  instrument. 
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W.  D.  Shamberger, 


Our  mailt  k«v«  b««n  full  of  nowt  this  post 
yoar  about  tka  numarout  activitiat  and 
amaxing  progratt  baing  mada  by  muticiant 
in  tka  ttata  ^  Watkington  in  tka  movamant 
for  tka  advancamant  of  tckool  music.  No 
small  part  of  tkis  fina  work  is  duo  to  tka 
untiring  afforts  of  a  diractor  from  Rosalia, 
W.  0.  Skambargar. 

Thb  man  it  in  charga  of  tka  kigk  tckool 
orckastra  of  Rosalia  wkick  mada  tuck  a  fina 
skewing  in  tka  wastam  contasts  last  yaar. 
Tka  orckastra  won  tka  Wkitman  County 
contest  and  want  on  to  tka  Eastam  Watk¬ 
ington  klutic  moot  wkara  it  was  awarded 
Eicallant  rating  in  Clatt  B.  Tkis  contest 
was  kaid  in  Ckanay. 

Mr.  Skambargar  it  vica-prasidant  of  tka 


Eastern  Watkington  Music  association,  a 
newly  organbad  group  of  tckool  music 
taackars  wkosa  aim  b  "to  furtkar  and  im- 
prova  tka  causa  of  public  tckool  music". 
Tka  Rosalia  diractor  is  alto  ckairman  of  tka 
Wkitman  County  Music  contest. 

Ha  was  graduated  from  tka  Univarsity  of 
Idako  in  1931,  majoring  in  public  tckool 
music,  wHk  tka  degree  of  Backalor  of 
Science.  WkSa  attending  tka  Univarsity, 
ka  played  string  bass  in  tka  University 
orckastra.  After  graduation,  ka  tauqkt 
music ,  in  St.  Jokn  kigk  tckool,  St.  Jokn, 
Watkington,  for  three  years. 

Mr..  Skambargar  b  now  in  kit  second  teach¬ 
ing  yaar  at  a  member  of  tka  Rosalia  music 
faculty.  Ha  b  in  charge  of  grade  tckool 


music  from  the  fourth  grade  up  and  diractor 
of  tka  high  school  orchestra.  Ha  b  super¬ 
visor  of  tka  choral  work  dona  in  tka  Rosalia 
schools  and  b  in  charga  of  tka  beginners' 
band  for  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students. 
Ha  alto  taackas  high  school  classes  in  sight 
reading  and  sight  tinging. 

Each  summer,  since  hit  graduation,  has 
found  Mr.  Skambargar  engaged  in  further 
music  study,  and  winter  nights  ara  often 
occupied  with  hit  work  on  kit  master's  thesis. 
Yes,  tka  circle  of  workers  in  our  great  cam¬ 
paign  has  broadened  to  tuck  proportions 
that  it  now  includes  even  our  uttermost 
boundaries,  and  that  knowledge  gives  us 
strength  to  go  on  with  even  greater  zest 
to  that  our  country  may  be  wholly  united  by 
tka  common  and  magn'ificant  bond  of  mus'ic. 
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News  and 
Comments 


•  The  Annual  Twenty-third  AnniTer- 
sary  concert  of  the  Joliet  Township 
high  school  band  is  scheduled  for 
presentation  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
school  on  Friday  evening,  March  20,  at 
eight  o’clock. 

As  is  his  custom.  President  McAllis¬ 
ter  has  a  wonderful  program  planned, 
including  the  delightful  surprises 
which  have  always  distinguished  these 
annual  events. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Harding's  Annual  Concert 

•  “E^qual  to  any  concert  band  of  pro¬ 
fessional  players  in  the  country”  is 
Herbert  L.  Clarke’s  praise  of  tbe  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  concert  band. 
••Colonel”  Austin  A.  Harding’s  Forty- 
sixth  Anniversary  concert  held  in  the 
auditorium  on  the  evening  of  March  6 
fully  vindicated  Mr.  Clarke’s  comment. 

We  give  you  the  program:  Overture 
to  "Prince  Igor,”  Borodin;  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Finale  from  the  symphonic 
poem,  “A  Hero’s  Life,”  Richard 
Stratus;  cornet  solo  by  Winston  E. 
Lynes,  “Willow  Echoes,”  Simon;  Wo- 
tan’s  Farewell  and  Fire  Music  from 
"Die  Walkiire,”  Wagner;  Symphonic 
Rondo  —  Til  Eulenspiegel’s  Merry 
Pranks,  Op.  28,  Richard  Strauss  (this 
number  featured  the  Eb  clarinet,  and 
"E-fer”  KJos  was  on  hand  to  perform 
the  score  for  that  instrument);  Over¬ 
ture — ^The  Russian  Easter,  Op.  36, 
Rimskg-KorsaJcov;  Vienna — 1913  (new) 
Bainbridge  Crist  and  March  (as  yet 
unnamed ) .  Harry  L.  Alford  (’This  new 
march  received  its  first  performance 
on  this  program,  and  Mr.  Alford  heard 
his  work  for  the  first  time  that  eve¬ 
ning.  The  piece  was  heralded  a  “bit”) 
Suite — Leaves  From  My  Notebook  (a) 
The  denial  Hostess,  (b)  The  Camp¬ 
fire  Girls,  (c)  The  Lively  Flapper, 
Sousa;  Two  American  Sketches  (a) 
Nocturne,  (b)  March,  Qriselle;  Coro¬ 
nation  Scene  from  “Boris  Qoudounov,” 
Moussorgtky  (In  the  performance  of 
this  work  the  concert  band  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  first  and  second  regi¬ 
mental  bands  and  the  organ.);  Finale 
— ^Pomp  and  Circumstance  March  No. 
4,  Elgar. 

Mr.  Harding  was  generous  with  his 
encores.  Closing  the  conceit,  tbe  en¬ 
tire  band  played  Harry  Alford’s  ar¬ 
rangement  of  “The  i^orid  Is  Waiting 
for  tbe  Sunrise”  with  a  stirring  bril¬ 
liancy  that  thrilled  the  audience  into 
wild  applause. 


The  interesting  program  notes, 
which  we  read  after  the  concert,  had 
the  decided  effect  of  making  us  want 
to  hear  the  numbers  all  over  again. 
We  haxard  the  prophecy  that  few  in 
the  audience  had  tbe  time,  the  light, 
or  the  right  glasses  to  read  these  notes 
when  they  should  have  been  read,  be¬ 
fore  the  numbers  were  played,  and  we 
are  wondering  bow  long  it  will  be  be¬ 
fore  the  push-button  age  will  think  up 
some  synthetic  system  of  getting  such 
important  concert  Information  to  us 
at  the  right  time.  The  information 
contained  in  the  program  notes  of  any 
concert,  if  known  to  the  listener,  would 
substantially  enhance  his  enjoyment 
and  understanding  of  the  music,  and 
some  smart  director  will  surely  one 
day  introduce  some  form  of  modulated 
public  address  system  that  will  do  the 
trick. 

e  e  e 

Souiharn  Illinois  Clinic 

(Picture  below) 

•  The  First  Southern  Illinois  Band 
clinic  was  held  in  West  Frankfort 
high  school  Saturday,  January  25, 
and  all  of  the  reports  received  con¬ 
cerning  this  meeting  have  been  most 
enthusiastic  ones.  The  bandmen 
gathered  early  for  a  long  and  inter¬ 
esting  session  augmented  by  a  clinic 
band  consisting  of  grade  and  high 
school  band  members  from  bands 
tbe  directors  attending  the  clinic. 
The  clinic  band  of  165  members  was 
directed  by  H.  E.  Nutt,  of  the  Van- 
derCook  School  of  Music,  Chicago. 
Two  hundred  and  forty-five  other 
band  students  attended  the  clinic. 

The  program  included  a  talk  on 
“Taking  tbe  Mysteries  out  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Music  Training,”  by  E.  J. 
Fitchhom,  bead  of  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  in  Delaware,  Ohio;  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  training  a  beginners’  band. 


by  Mr.  Nutt;  and  a  discussion  of 
“Band  Music  in  Our  Grades,”  by  C. 
A.  Waller,  superintendent  of  schools 
in  West  Frankfort.  Harry  Ruester  of 
St.  Louis  spoke  on  “Percussion  Prob¬ 
lems,”  and  Mr.  Sherrard  of  Clayton, 
Missouri,  discussed  problems  of  the 
beginning  band.  T.  W.  Paschedag, 
West  FranUort,  was  chairman  of  the 
event.  •  •  • 

Texas  Bandmasters'  Convention 

•  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  Texas  band 
directors  met  for  their  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  San  Antonio.  William  Re- 
velli  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
was  guest  conductor.  Nearly  160  di¬ 
rectors  attended  the  clinic,  many  of 
them  bringing  their  bands  which  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  grand  parade. 

At  a  business  session  tbe  name  of 
the  organization  was  changed  from 
the  Texas  State  Band  Teachers  as¬ 
sociation  to  Texas  State  Band  and 
Orchestra  association.  Lloyd  Reitz 
of  Weslaco  was  elected  president  for 
the  coming  year.  Mr.  Reitz’s  high 
school  band  was  the  official  band  for 
the  clinic.  ’The  clinic  work  consisted  of 
playing  about  sixteen  numbers,  re¬ 
quired  contest  numbers  for  all  four 
classes  in  the  four  divisions  of  the 
state.  The  band  also  gave  a  concert 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Reitz.  Mr. 
Revelli  directed  “Safari”,  by  Holmes 
and  Fillmore’s  march,  “His  Honor”, 
at  this  concert. 

•  •  • 

Minnesota  Holds  Clinic 

•  Drifted  roads  and  28*  below  weather, 
failed  to  daunt  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Minnesota  bandmasters  and  or¬ 
chestra  directors  when  they  met  for 
their  clinic  early  last  month.  Over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  at¬ 
tended  the  clinic,  with  Capt.  Taylor 
Branson,  conductor  of  the  United 
States  Marine  band,  as  guest  con¬ 
ductor  of  bands,  and  Henry  Sopkin, 
director  of  the  Lake  View  high 
school  orchestra,  Chicago,  in  charge  of 
the  clinic  orchestra. 

Gerald  Prescott  and  his  University 
of  Minnesota  bandmen  were  the  gra¬ 
cious  hosts.  Leo  Liegl,  formerly  with 
the  Minneapolis  Symphony  orchestra, 
gave  some  interesting  material  on 
clarinet  ensembles  and  had  charge  of 
a  clarinet  quartet.  Virginia  Hicks  gave 


solos  and  demonstrations  on  the  flute. 
A  French  horn  quartet  from  the 
Roosevelt  high  school  of  Minneapolis 
gave  a  performance  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  Orrin  Henning.  A.  M.  Wisness 
ofWillmar,  Minnesota,  discussed  "Con¬ 
tests  and  Festivals". 

Bandmasters  and  orchestra  direc¬ 
tors  from  many  states  attended  the 
clinic.  Large  representations  were 
present  from  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  and 
Wisconsin. 

•  •  • 

Revelli  Heads  Iowa  Clinic 

•  William  Revelli  was  the  guest  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Iowa  state  ciinic  held 
February  21  and  22  in  Iowa  City. 
With  almost  impassable  roads,  which 
cut  the  attendance  almost  thirty  per 
cent  below  previous  years’  records, 
nearly  three  hundred  bandmasters 
and  orchestra  directors  were  present 
at  the  clinic. 

An  all-Iowa  high  school  band  with 
110  school  musicians  was  a  feature  of 
the  program.  The  University  of  Iowa 
band,  under  the  direction  of  O.  E. 
Van  Doren,  played  contest  numbers. 
O.  P.  Clapp,  head  of  the  department 
of  music  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 
gave  a  demonstration  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Chamber  Symphony  orches¬ 
tra.  William  F.  Ludwig  spoke  on 
percussion  methods. 

•  •  • 

National  Champion's  Concert 

•  A  program  which  will  long  be  re¬ 
membered  by  the  eight  hundred  and 
more  parents  and  music  lovers  who 
attended  was  the  concert  given  the 
latter  part  of  January  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Heights,  Ohio,  high  school  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra.  The  program  was 
built  by  conductor,  Ralph  E.  Rush, 
and  Included  almost  everything  a 
high  school  orchestra  could  and 
should  play,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  orchestra  members  and 
the  audience.  The  flrst  half  of  the  con¬ 


cert  was  strictly  classical  in  nature. 
The  second  half  contained  music  to 
deligkt  the  hearts  of  everyone  in  the 
audience. 

•  •  • 

They  Get  Around 

•  An  organization  which  is  doing 
splendid  work  toward  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  music  is  a  group  which  calls 
itself  "The  In-and-About  the  Twin 
Cities  Music  Educators’  Club"  of  St. 
Paul-Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  The 
members  of  the  club  hold  luncheon 
meetings  at  the  Minnesota  Union  the 
second  Saturday  of  each  month.  The 
main  object  of  this  organization  is  to 
promote  the  interest  of  music  edu¬ 
cators  in  the  teaching  of  music  in  the 
schools  and  educational  Institutions, 
and  the  general  improvement  of 
teaching. 

Dr.  Carl  W.  Boardman  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  education.  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  addressed  a  recent  meeting 
on  “The  Social  Viewpoint  of  Music”. 
Other  topics  which  have  been  used 
for  general  discussion  are  “Are  We 
Teaching  Music  or  the  Child?”  and 
“Voice  Work  in  Classes”.  The  March 
meeting  will  be  In  the  form  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  on  “How  I  Check  My 
Professional  Growth”. 

The  officers  of  this  busy  group  are 
Bessie  Stanchfleld,  St.  Cloud,  presi¬ 
dent:  Chester  Belstrom,  Minneapolis, 
vice-president;  Bliss  C.  Mapes,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  secretary;  Arlys 
Denzel,  Mound,  treasurer;  and  Bessie 
E.  Kubach,  publicity  chairman. 

•  s  s 

The  committee  which  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  select  the  official  Texas 
Centennial  March  for  bands  and  or¬ 
chestras  is  composed  of  the  following 
Texas  bandmasters,  headed  by  Ellis 
B.  Hall  of  Amarillo:  D.  O.  Wiley,  Lub¬ 
bock;  Everett  McCrackan,  Waco;  R. 
J.  Dunn,  College  Station;  and  N.  J. 
Whitehurst,  Huntsville. 


Sousa  Grave  Flag 
Maintenance 

FUND 

•  SCHOOL  BANDS  everywhere  are 
gathering  pennies  and  dimes  for  their 
contributions  to  the  Sousa  Grave  Flag 
Maintenance  fund.  Letters  from  all 
sections,  commending  the  plan  as  set 
forth  in  the  February  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  are  pledging  con¬ 
tributions.  The  purpose,  you  know,  is 
to  create  a  small  fund  for  maintaining 
a  fresh,  clean  flag  on  the  grave  of 
Lieutenant-Commander  John  Philip 
Sousa  in  the  Congressional*  Cemetery 
at  Washington.  The  fund  is  to  be  in 
the  handling  of  President  A.  R.  Mc¬ 
Allister. 

A  large  fund  is  not  required,  and 
bands  again  are  requested  to  make 
small  contributicms  of  from  flve  to 
seven  dollars.  Small  coins  from  indi¬ 
viduals  are  welcome.  This  is  the  flrst 
opportunity  school  bandsmen  have 
really  had  to  express  their  loyalty  and 
love  for  the  March  King  in  a  silver 
offering,  and  school  musicians,  encour¬ 
aged  by  their  directors,  are  respond¬ 
ing. 

Although  actual  results  have  not 
been  expected  at  this  early  date,  a  few 
contributions  have  already  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  these  are  listed  below.  All 
contributions  will  be  listed  in  this  col¬ 
umn  each  month  as  they  are  received. 


F.  W.  Miller,  Chicago . $1.00 

Herbert  Thayer,  Hiram,  Ohio . *5 

Wm.  F.  Ludwig,  Chicago .  1.00 


Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  High  echool 
band;  James  C.  Harper,  director. .  5.00 
Price  HiU  Civic  Drum  d  Bugle  Corps, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Louis  Swikert, 

conductor  . 50 

And  here  is  a  letter  from  Taylor 
Branson,  director  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Band,  which  reads  in  part: 

‘‘This  very  old  cemetery  is  in  the  south¬ 
east  section  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  is 
about  seven  squares  from  our  headquar¬ 
ters,  the  Marine  Barracks,  where  the 
March  King,  as  a  boy,  served  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  the  United  States  Marine  Band 
in  1870  and  where,  as  Lieader  of  the  Ma¬ 
rine  band  from  1880  to  1892,  he  directed 
the  activities  of  the  band.  May  I  say  that 
many  members  of  the  Marine  band  living 
near  this  cemetery  take  an  interest  in  the 
grave  of  John  Philip  Sousa,  very  often 
weeding  the  plot  in  the  summer  time.  I 
think  the  idea  of  a  Flag  Maintenance 
fund  is  a  very  good  one,  and  if  it  should 
be  brouadit  into  being,  you  may  be  as¬ 
sured  that  I,  as  I<eader  of  the  U.  S.  Ma¬ 
rine  Band,  and  everyone  connected  with 
our  organisation,  will  do  all  in  our  power 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  fund. 
With  every  good  wish  for  your  continued 
success,  believe  me  to  be,  sincerely  yours, 
Taylor  Branson.” 


*Our  February  article  gave  Arlington 
Cemetery  as  the  burial  place.  This  was  a 
typographical  error. 


Annual  Meeting 

•  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the 
National  School  Orchestra  associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  New  York  City  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  1st,  at  2:30  P.  M.  All  mem¬ 
bers  are  urged  to  attend  this  meeting. 
All  orchestra  leaders,  instrumental 
supervisors,  and  other  teachers  in¬ 
strumental  music  are  invited  to  the 
meeting.  The  active  membership  fee 
is  11. 

On  ’Thursday,  April  2nd,  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  Orchestra  association 
and  the  National  School  Band  asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  a  joint  luncheon  and 


of  the  N.  S.  O.  A. 

discussion.  All  persons  interested  in 
the  activities  of  these  two  organiza¬ 
tions  are  Invited. 

An  orchestra  clinic  will  be  held  on 
April  1st  and  3rd,  at  8:15  A.  M.  The 
clinic  will  be  devoted  to  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  how  to  obtain  the  beat  results 
from  an  orchestra. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  meet¬ 
ing  is  scheduled  in  connection  with 
the  Music  Educators  National  coit 
ference.  No  progressive  director  can 
afford  to  miss  this  week  of  important 
events. 

Adam  P.  Lesinsky. 
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When  the  J.  T.  H.  S.  Band  Invades 


Manhattan  Isle 


•  BROADWAY  ABLAZE  with  lights 
and  night-life  .  .  .  smart  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  and  Greenwich  village  a  hit  queer 
.  .  .  Chinatown  .  .  .  Harlem  .  .  .  the 
clack  and  clatter  of  Coney  Island  and 
the  Empire  State,  dizzy  high  .  .  .  tug¬ 
boats  and  the  Bowery  .  .  .  smelly  sub¬ 
ways  and  the  silk-hat-and-ermine- 
swank  of  Park  Avenue  .  .  .  ships  from 
strange  ports  .  .  .  Tin  Pan  Alley  .  .  . 
.  .  9th  Avenue  and  Central  Park, 
the  Automat  .  .  .  and  the  mayor’s  re¬ 
ception — that’s  New  York. 

City  of  a  million  thrills,  yet  a  new 
one  to  enjoy  when  the  Joliet  Township 
high  school  band  serenades  City  Hall 
and  opens  a  week’s  engagement  in  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  theater  in 
all  the  world. 

Yes,  if  cynical  New  York  will  accept 
this  wonderful  band  from  the  cowboy 
west  as  really  a  band  of  high  school 
boys,  not  of  their  own  professionals  in 
disguise,  she’ll  be  thrilled  beyond  re¬ 
straint.  For  a  school  band  like  Archie 
McAllister’s  is  wholly  outside  the  ex¬ 
perience, — ^beyond  the  wildest  fancy  of 
that  great  music  loving  city. 

But  if  New  York  is  to  be  thrilled, 
what  of  those  hundred-or-more  school 
boys  who  will  verily  sip  the  nectar  of 
professional  achievement  in  their  en¬ 
gagement  at  Radio  City  Music  Hall? 
Who  can  number  those  grown  old  in 


President  A.  R.  McAllister 

theatrical  and  professional  music  ex¬ 
perience,  whose  lives  and  work  have 
been  spent  in  vain  for  such  honor?  Yet 
Fortune  smiles,  deservedly,  upon  the 
band  boys  of  Joliet  High — the  cham¬ 
pion  school  bandsmen  of  the  worid. 

But  the  trip, — it  comes  as  one  of  the 
stellar  features  of  the  Music  Educators 
National  conference  opening  at  the 
Pennsylvania  hotel  on  March  29.  The 


official  invitation  came  from  Mr.  Her¬ 
man  F.  Smith,  president  of  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

The  band  will  leave  Joliet  by  special 
train  on  Friday  evening,  March  27, 
stopping  on  Saturday  for  a  few  hours’ 
sightseeing  at  Niagara  Falls  and  arriv¬ 
ing  in  New  York  early  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning. 

Officially  appearing  for  the  first 
time,  the  band  will  open  the  confer¬ 
ence  at  its  first  general  session  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  at  9:30 
Monday  morning.  Then  off  to  the  bat¬ 
tery,  a  short  concert-serenade  to 
Mayor  LaOuardia,  and  an  official  wel¬ 
come  such  as  only  proud,  guileless 
New  York  can  give. 

At  the  Tuesday  morning  session 
starting  at  8:15  at  the  Pennsylvania 
hotel,  the  Joliet  band  will  participate 
in  the  band  clinic.  And  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  in  a  concert  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  they  will  Join  the  asso¬ 
ciated  glee  clubs  of  America  and  play 
for  a  background  of  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  voices.  Forty-two  associated 
clubs  will  be  represented  with  the 
band  in  this  event. 

Then  on  Thursday  the  big  thrill 
comes  when  the  band  makes  its  open¬ 
ing  appearance  at  Radio  City  Music 
Hall.  The  entire  bill  of  the  week  has 
been  built  around  the  band  with  ap- 


Siltnt  playart:  Archia  McAlliitar,  Jfn 
twirlar;  Jama«  Libkia,  drum  major;  Phyllii 
Andarson,  tpontor. 


propriate  stage  settings  and  lighting 
effects,  the  managing  director  of  the 
theater  having  flown  to  Joliet  to  study 
the  band’s  uniforming,  colors,  and 
stage  appearance.  The  stage  produc¬ 
tion  occurs  four  times  daily. 

Leaving  New  York  on  Thursday. 
April  9,  the  band  makes  its  next  con¬ 
cert  appearance  at  Philadelphia  where, 
through  the  work  of  George  Frey, 
they  will  play  a  special  program  for 
the  schools  of  the  city  in  Irving  audi¬ 


torium.  This  concert  is  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  university  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Glimpsing  the  landmarks  of  that  his¬ 
toric  city,  the  train  rolls  on  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  where  Lieutenant 
Charles  Benter,  director  of  the 
United  States  Navy  band  and  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy  Band  school,  will  head  the 
reception  committee.  The  Press  and 
Kiwanis  Clubs,  George  Washington 
University,  and  governmental  oflScials 
are  planning  royal  entertainment.  The 
seat  of  federal  government  holds  un¬ 
fathomable  interest  for  any  high  school 
boy,  and  who  can  say  to  what  dizzy 
heights  of  inspiration  close  contact 
with  the  “brain  trust”  may  bring?  And 
Saturday  evening  a  hundred-or-more 
tired  and  bewildered  school  band  mu¬ 
sicians  will  board  the  train  for  their 
modest  and  peaceful  home  town  in 
Illinois. 

All  hands  have  joined  unselfishly  to 
make  possible  this  grand  trip.  The 
Bureau  for  the  Furtherance  of  School 
Music;  the  spirited  and  enthusiastic 
Band  Parents  association  of  Joliet  in 
co-operation  with  the  superintendent, 
the  school  board,  and  the  city  adminis¬ 
tration;  the  local  merchants  and  pri¬ 
vate  individuals;  the  Band  Instrument 


Manufacturers  association  and  some 
of  the  individual  music  publishers — all 
have  contributed  moral  and  flnancial 
support. 

While  in  New  York  the  RCA  corpor¬ 
ation  is  having  the  band  .nfake  some 
recordings,  likely  of  the  National  re¬ 
quired  numbers,  and  plans  for  some 
broadcasting  are  evolving.  Several 
European  concert  tour  managers  are 
perking  interest  in  taking  the  band 
on  an  European  tour  this  coming  sum¬ 
mer.  At  least  the  band  will  go  so 
far  as  to  accept  the  French  Line’s  in¬ 
vitation  to  be  guests  on  that  floating 
palace  of  the  Atlantic,  He  de  France, 
which  will  be  in  the  New  York  port 
for  the  week. 

So,  at  least  until  the  National  Con¬ 
test  at  Cleveland,  Joliet  will  have  to 
forget  bridge  and  monopoly,  golf 
scores,  operations,  and  the  big  fish 
that  got  away,  while  they  listen  to 
the  heroic  tales  of  life  in  a  great  city. 
The  borrowed  resplendency  of  Man¬ 
hattan  will  hang  like  the  northern 
lights  over  a  hundred-or-more  dinner 
tables  for  weeks  to  come,  and  it  may 
be  another  semester  before  eyebrows 
will  settle  down  to  normal  in  certain 
sections  of  the  high  school.  But  alas! 
may  the  medal  of  honor  never  tarnish 
in  the  hearts  of  those  lucky  boys. 


Another  Treat  for  the  Conference 

Cleveland’s  John  Adams 
High  School  Orchestra 


Amo«  G.  W*t- 
Ur,  director 
of  the  famous 
Cleveland  or¬ 
chestra. 


•  PAINFULLY  REDUCED  from  its 
regular  hundred,  down  to  eighty-five 
players,  the  John  Adams  high  school 
orchestra.  First  Division  Class  A  win¬ 
ner  at  the  1935  National  Contest  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  last  spring,  will 
do  the  symphonic  honors  at  the  New 
York  conference,  officially  appearing, 
it  is  planned,  at  a  general  session  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on 


Thursday,  April  2.  ’They  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  many  events  of  the  conference, 
expect  to  do  some  broadcasting,  and 
will  take  full  advantage  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  offered  by  the 
city,  during  their  week’s  stay  at  the 
hotel  New  Yorker.  With  eighty-flve 
players,  the  orchestra  will  still  niain- 
tain  its  full  symphonic  instrumenta¬ 
tion.  Numbers  in  preparation  include 


Overture  to  “Oberon”  by  Weber,  “Bal¬ 
let  Suite”  by  Oretry-Mottl,  and  Pre¬ 
lude  to  “Meistersingers  of  Nuremburg” 
by  Wagner. 

Director  Amos  Q.  Wesler  (insert)  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  signal 
recognition  of  his  flne  work.  The  John 
Adams  orchestra  performs  with  pro¬ 
fessional  flnesse  and  is  among  our 
flnest  musical  organisations. 
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“What  Music  we’ll 
have  when  these 
School  Musicians 

grow  up!” 

Says  Mayhew  Lake 

America's  Foremost  Arranger 


•  IN  THIS  DISCUSSION  of  bands,  I 
should  like,  first  to  mention  “bands” 
as  we  formerly  knew  them — the  pro¬ 
fessional  bands  such  as  the  Sousa, 
Innes,  Pryor,  Liberatti,  and  other  good 
bands.  These  bands  were  popular  be¬ 
cause  they  were  good. 

Of  course,  those  were  not  the  only 
fine  band  leaders,  but  there  was  an 
overabundance  of  the  other  type,  who 
eventually  brought  about  the  deca¬ 
dence  of  bands.  The  comet,  clarinet, 
or  trombone  player  who  couldn’t  keep 
his  place  in  a  part,  while  playing  at 
the  local  theater,  became  the  band 
leader  and  anybody  who  could  borrow 
a  born  was  in  on  the  deal.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  word  “bcmd”  became 
synonymous  with  chowder  parties  and 
parades — anything  that  might  make 
the  horses  in  the  next  county  run 
away. 

Then  came  the  movement  for  bands 
in  the  schools.  With  it  came  affecta¬ 
tion — gushing,  and  swooning,  and  roll¬ 
ing  of  the  eyes  at  the  mere  mention 
of  “the  old  masters”.  Everyone 
wanted  to  play  “the  old  masters”  be¬ 
fore  his  band  was  quite  sure  which 
end  of  the  saxophone  should  be  held 
between  the  teeth.  With  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Herbert,  Hadley,  Boston 
Symphony,  or  other  equally  reputable 
organisations,  I  cannot  recall  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  smelling  salts  at  the  men¬ 
tion  of  the  “dear  old  masters”.  They 
set  the  hurdles  too  high  for  such  af¬ 
fectation.  They  were  the  exact  op¬ 
posite  of  the  usual  town  band,  where 
the  leaders  (with  some  exceptions) 
never  took  the  trouble  to  learn  music. 


The  latter  were  satisfied  with  a  tid- 
dle-e-1  for  cornet  or  trombone,  all  on 
two  chords  (usually  wrong  ones)  or 
a  toodle-oo  on  the  clarinets  while  the 
brass  lambasted  “Swanee  River”  and 
the  natives  yelled. 

Europe  has  always  been  miles  ahead 
of  us  with  its  bands.  The  band  instru¬ 
mentation  of  the  Guarde  Republicaine 
band  of  Paris  starts  with  a  wealth  of 
fiutes,  with  four  E-fiat  clarinets,  every¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  full  family  groups 
of  sarrusophones,  saxophones,  horns 
(including  altos),  and  trombones  (in¬ 
cluding  tenors). 

Everyone  knows  the  thrill  of  a  sud¬ 
den  transition  of  color.  In  such  a 
band  all  effects,  except  strings,  are 
possible.  It  is  a  veritable  human  or¬ 
gan.  Several  conductors  have  asked 
me,  “How  can  I  have  that  instrumen¬ 
tation?  I  can  get  the  men,  but  every 
arrangement  would  have  to  be  a  spe¬ 
cial  one.’* 

The  answer  to  that  is  that  the  kids 
are  coming.  And  don’t  let  anyone 
tell  you  that  there  is  anything  the 
matter  with  the  “younger  generation”. 
They  want  to  know  the  V3hy  of  every¬ 
thing.  and  they  refuse  to  be  led  around 
by  the  nose.  They  stand  up  in  class 
and  give  you  a  good  sound  argument, 
and  then  drop  around  to  the  house 
to  finish  it  Nine  out  of  ten  of  them 
have  long  since  passed  the  point,  mu¬ 
sically  and  intellectually,  where  the 
oldsters  have  been  doing  a  Rip  Van 
Winkle  for  forty  yeara  We’ll  have 
arrangements  that  are  compositions 
written  for  hand,  because  these  kids 
learn  orchestra  and  know  what  to 
avoid  in  band,  and  we’ll  have  arrange- 


If  is  doubtful  if  any  man  in  Americ» 
has  more  close  friends  with  bands  of 
all  classes  than  Mayhew  (Mike)  Lake» 
At  some  time  or  other  he  has  written 
and  arranged  for,  it  would  seem» 
almost  every  comet  and  trombone- 
soloist  in  the  country.  The  desks  of 
Victor  Herbert,  John  Philip  Sousa,  Dr. 
Hadley,  "Roxy",  and  practically  every 
composer  and  director  of  note  have 
carried  his  works.  Above,  as  he  ap> 
peered  last  summer  at  the  Williams 
Music  Camp  where  he  teaches 
arranging.  >  >  >  >  >  >  > 
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menu  galore.  The  kids  will  make 
them. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  of  praise  for  the  teachers.  It 
there  is  one  class  ot  people  that  de¬ 
serves  ten  times  what  it  gets  it  is  the 
group  of  hard  working,  painstaking 
teachers,  the  professionais  whose 
names  have  been  made.  A  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  type  of  man  is  Harold 
Bachman.  He  always  has  a  fine  band. 
He  is  a  fine  leader,  loved  by  everyone 
that  ever  played  under  him.  That’s 
saying  a  lot  among  professionals.  Men 
like  Bachman  step  up  the  morale  ot 
the  whole  country. 

Yes,  teachers,  the  whole  future  of 
the  bands  is  in  the  bands  of  the 
youngsters.  Leave  it  to  them. 

And  now  iet  us  consider  the  ar¬ 
ranger.  We  often  hear  the  terms 
“band  arranger”  or  "orchestra  ar¬ 
ranger”.  There  are  no  such  things. 
Either  a  man  is  an  arranger  or  he  is 
not  an  arranger.  If  he  is,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  should  know  how  to  write  for 
all  instruments,  be  able  to  hear,  men¬ 
tally,  the  tone  of  each  and  also  the 
blend  of  several  together. 

If  an  arranger  has  learned  only 
band  arranging,  he  is  only  half 
equipped.  If  he  knows  orchestration 
he  is  fully  equipped,  because  he  has 
every  band  instrument  in  his  full  or¬ 
chestra. 

If  one  is  to  study  music,  and  is  not 
a  violinist  or  pianist,  how  can  he  ex¬ 
pect  to  contact  good  music,  except 
through  orchestra  scores?  Surely  he 
will  not  study  them  at  second  hand 
through  the  medium  of  band  arrange- 
menU,  which  may  be  maltreated  or¬ 
chestral  numbers. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  band  is  not 
inferior  to  an  orchestra.  Why  invite 
ridicule?  How  can  a  band  be  equal 
to  an  orchestra,  if  that  orchestra  con¬ 
tains  everything  in  the  band,  plus 
strings?  After  all,  strings  come  first 
in  music. 

This  brings  us  to  what  is  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  to  many  serious  musicians, 
namely,  the  arrangements  for  band  of 
numbers  that  were  absolutely  con¬ 
ceived  for  strings.  This  should  never 
be  done,  although,  I  confess,  I  was 
once  forced  into  it.  Never  again! 

It  is  bad  enough  when  orchestra 
numbers  are  “arranged  for  band”  by 
someone  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
orchestra,  and,  sometimes,  equally  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  band  instruments. 
When  it  results  in  a  pianissimo  for 
’cell!  (above  the  bass  clef  staff)  being 
transcribed  for  tuba,  it  ceases  to  be 
funny. 

Many  so-called  “band  arrangements” 
are  simply  transpositions  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  parts,  sometimes  without  due 
regard  for  registers.  I  find  that  some 
of  my  college  boys  have  been  taught 
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to  "arrange”  in  this  way.  These  hoys 
often  come  to  my  home  and  ask  me 
to  look  over  a  band  score  taken  from 
such  and.  such  an  orchestra  score.  I 
always  refuse.  That  is  not  arranging. 
It  is  a  copyist’s  Job,  one  that  any  one 
of  the  several  hundred  in  New  York 
would  do  Just  as  well,  if  not  better. 

I  tell  these  boys  to  go  back  and  har¬ 
monize  and  counterpoint  the  simplest 
melody  they  know,  and  then  let  me 
see  it 

A  prominent  musician  who  attended 
one  of  my  classes  remarked,  “After  all, 
Mike,  arranging  is  ninety-five  per  cent 
harmony  and  counterpoint.”  He  is 
right.  The  sum  and  total  of  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  effects,  general  and  in¬ 
dividual,  are  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  original  concert  key  sketch.  If 
that  original  sketch  is  good  anyone 
can  distribute  the  parts.  If,  however, 
the  original  is  meaningless,  no  amount 
of  instrumentation  can  ever  make  it 
anything  more  than  it  is,  except,  when 
the  arranger  takes  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  composes  something  that  will 
hide  the  original,  but  allows  the  orig¬ 
inal  to  stand  as  background. 

Speaking  of  the  "choice  of  instru¬ 
ments”,  every  individual  is  entitled 
to  his  own  tastes  and  opinions.  What 
one  might  like  best  on  the  clarinet, 
another  would  prefer  on  the  oboe. 
Both  are  Justified,  and  both  are  right. 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  tran¬ 
scriptions.  Many  pieces  transcribed 
for  band,  from  orchestra,  are  unsatis¬ 
factory  when  the  parts  are  simply 
transposed.  That  is  not  a  transposi¬ 
tion.  The  piece  may  require  a  differ- 
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ent  treatment  in  band.  Those  liber¬ 
ties  are  accorded  the  transcriher.  Does 
anyone  suppose  that  the  parts  of  an 
organ  prelude,  played  hy  a  major 
symphony  orchestra,  were  copied  from 
the  organ  part? 

All  that  the  original  material  ob¬ 
tains  remains  intact,  but  certain  ef¬ 
fects  are  built  up  (or  down).  In  fact, 
with  all  harmonies  given  the  arranger 
must  know  his  choirs  and  never  cease 
to  perfect  the  balance.  More  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  ruined  by  lack  of  bal¬ 
ance  because  the  arranger  did  not 
know  that  the  wrong  instrument  would 
stick  out  like  a  sore  thumb  than  were 
ruined  by  poor  harmonizations. 

Arranging  is  like  a  disease.  You 
either  have  “it”  or  you  don’t  have 
it.  If  you  have  it  you  can’t  let  it 
alone.  If  you  don’t  have  it  no  amount 
of  schooling  or  perseverance  can  give 
you  the  "something”  that  draws  the 
line  between  a  good  arranger  and  a 
poor  one. 

Life  may  begin  at  forty  for  some 
people,  but  not  for  arrangers  or  com¬ 
posers.  ’The  type  of  arranger  that 
blossoms  forth  at  that  age  resembles 
the  playboy  who,  with  one  foot  in 
the  grave  and  the  other  on  a  banana 
peel,  starts  to  step  out  and  cavort 
around  while  his  bones  squeak.  Those 
same  bones  squeak  loudly  in  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  delayed  and  frustrated 
genius.  If  the  arranging  bug  is  in 
the  blood  it  must  come  out  early.  My 
first  arrangements  were  played  in  Bos¬ 
ton  when  I  was  twelve  years  old.  My 
first  publications  were  made  when  I 
was  sixteen. 

An  arranger  senses  a  good  arrange¬ 
ment  immediately,  when  he  has  gone 
through  several  measures  ot  “inside 
parts”.  When  Victor  Herbert  first 
sent  for  me,  he  quizzed  me,  then  final¬ 
ly  said,  "I  see  you  know  something 
of  my  arrangements.”  I  said,  “I 
know  everything  you  have  ever  done.” 
I  might  add  here  that  when  I  first 
looked  at  an  arrangement  by  Harry 
Alford  or  by  Karl  King  I  didn’t  need 
to  look  far.  They  both  have  “it”  nat¬ 
urally. 

Some  of  the  youngsters  are  doing 
great  work  in  arranging.  They  are 
going  places.  I  have  proven  to  them 
that  every  hour’s  hard  work  will  bring 
them  not  only  satisfaction,  but  money; 
that,  if  there  are  many  failures  in  the 
music  business,  there  are  Just  as  many 
in  every  other  line  of  endeavor;  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  more  money 
than  many  prominent  business  men 
make,  besides  having  a  lot  of  fun 
doing  it 

I  only  hope  that  I  am  here  to  see 
all  that  I  know  is  going  to  happen 
with  those  kids  behind  it  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  pat  them  on  the 
back  and  say,  "I  told  you  so.” 
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Enlarging  the  Piano  Score  into 

A  Small  Orchestra 

Beginning  a  Series  By  Don  Wilson 

Noted  Writer  and  Composer 


•  IT  OFTEN  HAPPENS  that  a  mu¬ 
sical  director  or  studeot  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  arrange  a  number  tor  the  va¬ 
rious  instruments  of  the  orchestra. 
Frequently  no  orchestration  is  avail¬ 
able  for  a  song,  and  one  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  hurry.  At  such  times  it  is 
highly  convenient  to  possess  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  orchestral  arranging. 

In  a  few  short  articles  we  will  try 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  essentials  of 
such  instrumental  writing.  It  may 
surprise  you  to  know  how  simple  the 
matter  is,  providing  you  have  a  basis 
of  practical  harmony,  a  "good  ear”, 
or  an  unusual  talent  for  such  musical 
construction. 

There  are  a  great  many  very  useful 
textbooks  on  the  market  covering  all 
phases  of  the  subject.  The  great  draw¬ 
back  to  them  is  that  they  require 
months  of  patient  study  before  any 
actual  writing  may  be  done.  Later  on, 
we  will  append  a  list  of  the  best  mod¬ 
em  works  on  instrumentation,  but  for 
the  time  being  they  will  be  unneces¬ 
sary. 

The  average  person  in  making  an 
orchestration  is  not  writing  for  a  ssrm- 
phony.  If  a  number  is  to  be  played 


by  a  small  school  or  amateur  orches¬ 
tra,  it  may  be  for  a  very  unorthodox 
and  motley  assortment  of  instramMits. 
Also  the  players  may  not  be  able  to 
play  all  that  is  listed  as  "easy”  in  the 
published  charts.  As  the  old  "gag” 
has  it,  the  author  of  the  text  may 
know  that  a  player  should  be  able  to 


negotiate  a  certain  passage,  but  does 
the  player  know  it? 

So  from  the  beginning  we  must  con¬ 
sider  what  sort  of  group  is  gc^g  to 
perform  what  we  are  arranging.  If 
we  have  an  outfit  consisting  of  two 
violins,  a  trumpet,  clarinet,  and  piano, 
there  is  small  point  in  scoring  for 
contra-bassoon  and  E|)  clarinet.  (Mr. 
KJos  and  the  U.  S.  S.  P.  E.  E.,  please 
note.)  Of  course,  for  publication, 
parts  for  all  instraments  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  with  an  intricate  system  of 
cueing  to  care  for  the  absentees.  For 
the  time  being  let  us  assume  that  we 
are  to  write  for  a  definite  number  of 
instruments  all  of  which  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  at  rehearsal. 

As  most  of  us  know,  instraments 
are  classified  in  groups  of  similar  tone 
color.  Thus  we  have  the  stringed  in¬ 
struments,  or  more  familiarly  the 
atringa.  In  orchestral  terminology  this 
means  those  instruments  played  with 
a  bow,  although  in  dance  work  we 
have  the  plucked  strings  such  as  gui¬ 
tar  and  banjo.  The  harp  is  closely 


allied  in  structure  if  not  in  tone.  The 
piano,  although  a  cross  between  a 
snare  drum,  glockenspiel,  and  dulci¬ 
mer,  is  also  generally  put  in  the  fringe 
of  this  classification. 

The  tooodvoinda,  more  often  made  of 
metal,  are  those  blown  instruments 
without  brass  mouthpieces.  Included 
are  the  fiute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon, 
and  their  derivatives.  Except  for  the 
fiute  their  tone  is  set  up  by  a  vibrating 
reed. 

The  hraaa  consists  of  cornets,  trum¬ 
pets,  horns,  trombones,  and  other  of 
their  ilk.  They  are  the  lineal  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  ram’s  horn,  conch  shell,  and 
straight  military  clarion  of  ancient 
times. 

P^onaaion  Includes  what  was  once 
known  as  the  "battery”;  snare  and 
bass  drums,  tympani,  tom-tom,  cym¬ 
bals,  gongs,  bells,  and  the  other  de¬ 
lights  of  the  noisy  celebrant. 

If  we  had  a  complete  family  of  each 
of  these  groups,  it  would  be  simple 
to  write  harmony  in  four  or  more 
parts  with  a  smooth  and  perfectly 
blended  ensemble.  For  instance,  if 
we  were  lucky  enough 
to  have  four  fiutes  for  J(j(  g  - 
which  to  write,  the  y  w 

chord  could  be  divided 
up  without  the  slightest  trouble.  But 
bow  should  it  be  written,  say,  for  a 
fiute,  violin,  clarinet,  and  ’cello? 

Before  we  could  allot  the  parts  in¬ 
telligently  we  would  have  to  know  the 
tone  color,  range,  and  carrying  power 
of  each  instrument.  We  would  also 
have  to  allow  for  the  matter  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  pitch  of  transposing  instru¬ 
ments.  ’This  Involves  some  little  re¬ 
search,  so  for  a  starter  let  us  take  an 
easy  piano  part  and  arrange  it  for 
strings  alone.  Since  all  strings  sound 
where  they  are  written  (except  the 
double  bass)  we  can,  for  the  time 
being,  forget  the  terrors  of  transpo¬ 
sition.  We  will,  however,  have  to 
wrestle  with  the  little  known  alto  clef. 
’This  survival  of  the  age  when  clefs 
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were  as  plentiful  as  fugues  has  pre- 
Tented  many  a  poor  Tlolinist  from 
becoming  an  adequate  performer  on 
the  Tiola. 

The  string  quintet  is  composed  of 
let  violin,  2nd  violin,  viola,  ’cello,  and 
bass.  This  gives  us  relatively  the  so¬ 
prano,  alto,  tenor,  bass,  and  sub-bass. 
These  comparisons  are  misleading,  for 
the  ranges  overlap  as  you  can  see, 
and  the  total  range  is  much  greater 
than  a  vocal  group  could  attain. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  tonal 
qualities  of  the  strings.  The  violin  has 
been  sometimes  called  the  "king  of 
instruments",  but  in  the  hands  of  one 
with  not  too  acute  perception  it  is  also 
musical  enemy  No.  1.*  In  learning  to 
play  the  noble  fiddle  one  starts  in  at 
the  bottom  both  literally  and  figura¬ 
tively.  All  strings  are  played  with  the 
left  hand  in  various  po$ition$.  The 
firat  position  is  that  in  which  the  left 
hand  is  placed  well  up  toward  the 
“peg-box".  The  limits  of  range  in  this 
position  are  the  O  below  to  the  B 
above  the  staff.  In  a  pinch,  a  pre¬ 
carious  C  may  be  obtained  by  over¬ 
reaching.  For  beginners  this  is  the 
limit.  For  those  more  advanced  who 
proudly  assay  the  third  position  you 
may  safely  write  a  high  D.  The  next 
(as  usually  learned)  is  the  fifth  with 
a  rather  dubious  high  F.  This  is  a 
pretty  safe  place  to  stop  unless  you 
are  writing  for  professionals  who  can 
gallop  nimbly  up  to  the  bridge  and 
back  without  the  flicker  of  an  eyelid. 
Sometimes  the  audience  flickers  con¬ 
siderably  even  when  the  performer 
does  not.  As  the  fingers  fall  closer 
together  in  the  upper  octave,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  playing  in  tune  becomes 
greater.  So  gauge  your  victims  and 
spare  the  listeners  high  tones  unless 
you  are  sure  that  they  can  be  hit  pain¬ 
lessly.  After  all,  violin  music  has 
been  analyzed  as  the  effect  of  a 
horse’s  tail  drawn  across  a  sheep’s 
mesentery,  and  the  result  is  often  not 
ethereal. 

The  second  violin  is,  of  course,  no 
different  than  the  first.  ’The  part  writ¬ 
ten  for  it  is  customarily  lower  than 
the  first  and  to  that  extent  may  be 
easier.  To  offset  this  advantage  many 
second  parts  involve  the  playing  of 
"double-stops’’  or  chords.  A  really 
good  second  violinist  is  a  rare  bird 
and  invaluable  to  any  orchestra. 

The  viola  is  a  larger  version  of  the 
violin.  It  has  no  E  string  but  adds  a 
C  below  the  violin  O.  The  tuning  is 
exactly  an  octave  above  the  ’cello. 
’The  tone  is  more  sombre  and  subdued 
than  the  violin.  It  is  a  marvelous 


*(Alv>ays  excepting  the  E),  clarinet, 
which  <«  in  a  cla«*  by  itself.) 


mixer,  blending  well  with  any  other 
tone  color.  Technically  the  viola  is  on 
a  par  with  the  violin  but  does  not 
show  off,  to  advantage  in  florid  pas¬ 
sages.  The  lower  register  is  the  most 
characteristic  and  effective. 

The  ’cello  has  three  fairly  distinct 
tonal  registers.  The  lowest  octave 
makes  a  good  bass  for  string  quartet. 
The  low  strings  are  heavy  and  slug¬ 
gish  and  do  not  allow  for  any  great 
clarity  in  rapid  passages.  This  regis¬ 
ter  is  often  used  with  the  double  bass 
in  octaves. 

The  middle  third,  including  the  D 
string,  gives  a  soft  and  pleasant,  but 
not  very  penetrating,  tone.  Melodies 
in  this  register  are  effective  if  doubled 
either  in  unison  or  the  octave.  For 
example: 


As  a  melodic  passage  is  stronger 
written 


The  ’cello  A  string  provides  the  tone 
we  usually  associate  with  the  instru¬ 
ment.  It  is  incisive,  lyric,  and  a  bit 
nasal.  On  a  poor  instrument  it  is 
penetrating  and  whining,  but  on  a  good 
’cello,  played  with  a  strong  vibrato,  it 
is  a  tonal  color  of  the  greatest  beauty. 

It  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind 
that  the  high  tones  on  any  instrument 
have  the  greatest  penetration.  The 
term  high  as  used  here  is  relative  and 
does  not  mean  high  ^ 

in  pitch.  For  in 
stance, 

on  a  ’cello,  has 
much  greater  body 
and  carrying  power 
than 

on  a  violin.  This  affects  materially  the 
matter  of  tonal  balance  in  scoring. 

We  now  come  to  the  double  bass, 
often  called  the  string  bass  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  its  cavernous  cousin, 
the  tuba.  It  is  also  facetiously  termed 
the  "bull-fiddle”  and  "dog-house".  A 
good  bass,  well  played,  is  the  most 
valuable  asset  of  an  orchestra.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  the  harmonic  foundation  for 
the  whole  group.  In  addition  it  can 
very  largely  control  the  rhythmic  beat 
as  well.  Time  spent  on  writing  a  good 
bass  part  is  well  invested.  An  incor¬ 
rect  or  poorly  written  bass  will  ruin 
any  amount  of  clever  treble  contri¬ 
vances.  - 

On  a  cheap  bass  the  lowest  tones 
are  thin,  flabby,  and  of  rather  a  "ropy" 
quality.  On  a  good  instrument  they 
are  deep  and  sonorous.  For  amateur 


purposes  the  low  E  and  F,  at  least, 
may  be  well  avoided. 

Owing  to  the  wide  gap  between 
tones  and  the  weight  of  the  strings, 
the  bass  is  hard  to  play,  rapidly  in 
the  lower  register.  In  the  higher 
registers  an  expert,  like  Schmuklovsky, 
can  play  violin  concertos  with  ease  on 
the  bass,  but  for  the  average  run, 
written  D  or  E  above  the  bass  clef  is 
a  good  place  to  stop. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  all 
string  technic  that  must  be  carefully 
considered.  That  is  the  difficulty  of 
Jumping  across  strings.  For  example, 
such  a  Jump  as 


is  extremely  awkward  in  the  first  posi¬ 
tion.  The  B  is  taken  with  the  first 
finger  on  the  A  string,  while  the  low 
O  is  "open"  with  no  fingering  neces¬ 
sary.  In  order  to  make  the  Jump  the 
bow  must  hurdle  the  D  string  entirely. 
In  the  third  position  with  the  B  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  D  string  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Now  to  get  to  work.  As  a  first  ex¬ 
periment  let  us  tackle  a  string  quintet 
arrangement  of  a  simple  four  part 
number  such  as  "Now  the  Day  Is 
Over”.  You  will  find  the  complete  copy 
in  almost  any  song  book.  Remember, 
the  viola  part  is  in  the  alto  clef  and 
the  bass  is  written  an  octave  higher 
than  it  sounds.  Here  is  the  first  meas¬ 
ure  scored: 


When  you  have  finished  this,  “put 
it  up"  an  octave  higher,  and  arrange 
it  for  four  violins. 

Then  two  violins,  ’cello,  and  piano. 

If  you  would  like  critical  comment 
on  your  arrangements,  send  them  to 
the  writer,  care  of  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN. 

Next  month — The  Woodwind. 
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I  Give  You  My 
“Standards  of 

JUDGMENT” 

for  Playing  the 
Saxophone 

By  Cecil  Leeson 

America's  Foremost  Saxophone  ^^rtuoso 


•  WITH  THE  CHAOTIC  conditions 
existing  in  the  field  of  saxophone  play¬ 
ing  today,  with  numerous  players  ad¬ 
vocating  various  systems  or  styles  of 
playing,  and  with  a  deluge  of  articles 
appearing  in  various  periodicals  ex¬ 
pressing  almost  as  many  confiicting 
opinions,  it  is  no  wonder  that  saxo¬ 
phone  students,  lacking  the  experience 
necessary  to  discriminate  between  fact 
and  fancy,  find  themselves  often  in 
a  state  of  hopeless  confusion. 

To  separate  truth  from  the  personal 
idiosyncrasies,  which  so  often  color  it, 
requires  good  Judgment,  and  he  who 
possesses  this  most  precious  of  attri¬ 
butes  is  indeed  fortunate.  Good  judg¬ 
ment,  like  other  faculties,  grows  with 
right  use,  and  is  formed,  first,  by 
thinking  logically  about  the  matter 
under  consideration,  endeavoring  to 
see  in  advance  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  in  any  contemplated  course; 
second,  by  acting  along  the  lines  de¬ 
cided  and,  checking  the  result,  dis¬ 
cover  errors  or  faulty  reasoning,  if 
any,  in  the  forecast;  third,  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  thus  gained  to  the 
next  problem  encountered. 

A  person  may  possess  judgment, 
even  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  but 
for  its  exercise,  he  must  have  some 
measuring  stick  which  will  enable  him 
to  form  opinions  in  line  with  the  facts ; 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
suggest  certain  standards  which  the 
writer  has  found  useful  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  in  relation  to  saxophone  play¬ 
ing. 

The  first  subject  to  be  treated  is, 
of  course,  tone,  for  without  this,  no 
musical  instrument  has  the  slightest 


excuse  for  existence.  As  the  tone 
makes  its  appeal  through  the  ear,  it 
can  be  readily  seen  that  it  is  fool¬ 
ish  to  have  unpleasant  sounds  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it.  Consequently,  when 
statements  such  as,  “The  saxophone 
is  a  reed  instrument  and  should  have 
a  reedy  (huzzy)  tone,”  and  others  like 
it  are  met  with,  they  can  be  dis¬ 
counted  at  once.  Buzzing,  rasping, 
excessively  wide  vibrato,  and  other 
extraneous  noises  certainly  cannot  be 
enjoyable  to  a  musical  ear,  and  for 
this  reason  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  keep  such  sounds  from  mak¬ 
ing  their  appearance. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  merely 
eliminate  musical  static.  To  be  ap¬ 
pealing  a  tone  must  possess  positive 
attributes  such  as  clarity,  fullness, 
body,  evenness  of  registration,  con¬ 
sistent  quality  from  pianissimo  to  for¬ 
tissimo,  even  vibrato,  accurate  intona¬ 
tion,  etc. 

Technic,  as  applied  to  instrumental 
playing,  may  be  defined  as  the  ability 
to  overcome  the  mechanical  diffi¬ 
culties  incidental  to  the  mastery  of  a 
musical  instrument,  in  this  instance, 
the  saxophone.  In  general  musical 
conversation,  tone  and  technic  are 
usually  treated  as  two  entirely  sep¬ 
arate  subjects.  Actually,  they  are  so 
interwoven  that  such  a  division  is 
well  nigh  impossible.  For  instance, 
there  are  plenty  of  mechanical  diffi¬ 
culties  to  be  overcome  in  the  acquisi- 
'  tion  of  tone  itself;  thus  under  the 
heading  of  “The  technic  of  tone 
production"  would  come  the  following 
subjects:  embouchure,  breath  control, 
direction  of  the  air  stream,  use  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  cavities,  position  of 


the  tongue,  plus  proficiency  in  its  use 
in  all  types  of  tonguing,  and  so  on. 
Tone  is,  or  should  be,  present  at  all 
times,  regardless  of  the  rapidity  of 
the  execution.  To  play  a  composition 
with  good  quality  at  the  metronome 
tempo  of  say  168  would  certainly  re¬ 
quire  a  much  better  technic  than  that 
needed  to  play  the  same  piece  at  the 
same  tempo  without  regard  to  tone; 
for  he  who  does  the  latter  may  have 
an  acceptable  finger  technic,  but  he 
has  by  no  means  mastered  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  its  larger  sense. 

Stated  positively,  some  elements  by 
whose  presence  or  absence  technic 
may  be  judged,  include  those  pre¬ 
viously  listed,  plus  the  following: 
clean,  accurate  fingering;  a  rapid 
tongue,  perfectly  co-ordinated  with  thff 
fingers,  and  capable  of  all  types  of 
tonguing  (legato,  staccato,  etc.);  the 
ability  to  play  long  passages  on  one 
breath ;  the  ability  to  negotiate  difficuit 
ones  with  apparent  ease,  and  of 
course,  thorough  mastery  of  all  regis¬ 
ters. 

Interpretation  consists  of  the  use 
of  all  the  resources  of  tone  and  tech¬ 
nic  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  out 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  composition  being  played. 
As  interpretation  represents  the  in¬ 
tangible  side  of  the  art  of  saxophone 
playing,  it  is  a  more  difficult  subject 
to  make  understandable  to  the  stu¬ 
dent 

The  most  necessary  element  in  in¬ 
terpretation  is  the  player’s  ability  to 
understand  and  to  feel  the  music  he  Is 
performing.  To  the  extent  that  he 
fails  in  this  matter  his  performance 
will  be  wooden  and  mechanical;  and 
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even  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
technical  side  of  music  will  realize 
that  there  is  something  lacking,  for 
interpretation  appeals  primarily  to 
the  emotions. 

Other  factors  necessary  to  a  good 
interpretation  are  tone  color  (the 
manner  in  which,  hy  various  means 
the  tone  quality  is  subtly  altered  to 
conform  to  the  type  of  expression  de¬ 
sired)  and  phrasing,  although  these 
are  more  in  the  nature  of  tools  with 
which  the  artist  works,  and  are  worth¬ 
less  unless  properly  used.  Interpreta- 


•  MANY  HEATED  discussions  have 
arisen  out  of  the  question  “shall  it  be 
’contest’  or  ’festlvar.”  I  personally 
am  convinced  that  the  substitution  of 
the  festival  for  the  contest  is  a  step 
backward  and  that  music  standards 
will  necessarily  suffer  from  such  a 
policy.  Of  course,  the  festival  is  the 
easier  way,  but  is  it  the  best  way? 
Does  it  build  up  as  great  a  music  pro¬ 
gram  in  our  public  schools  as  is  built 
up  under  a  competitive  policy? 

In  the  last  analysis  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  of  fundamentals.  Do  we 
want  the  incentive  of  competitive  ac¬ 
tivity  to  encourage  individual  and 
collective  development?  While  com¬ 
petition  may  not  be  classed  as  the  ex¬ 
clusive  incentive,  it  is  the  major  in¬ 
centive  of  all  human  activity,  whether 
or  not  we  want  to  admit  it.  By  com¬ 
petition  I  mean  competitive  effort  that 
not  only  finds  superior  performance 
recognized  but  finds  that  type  of  per¬ 
formance  rewarded  in  some  appro¬ 
priate  manner. 

When  the  prize  is  removed,  the 
guiding  star  of  youthful  ambition  is 
eliminated.  Those  of  us  who  have 
attained  maturity  may  at  times  reach 
a  plane  where  we  talk  of  art  for  art’s 
sake,  but  when  viewed  in  the  cold 
light  of  its  true  significance,  every  ef- 


tion  may  be  marred  by  such  habits  as 
excessive  use  of  rubato  (variable 
tempo),  habitual  sliding  from  note  to 
note,  insecurity  of  pitch,  too  wide  or 
too  slow  a  vibrato,  and  other  similar 
faults. 

The  saxophone  student  who  is  in 
possession  of  these  facts,  will  find 
himself  in  a  much  better  position,  not 
only  to  estimate  the  true  ability  of 
any  player,  regardless  of  name  or 
reputation,  but  to  properly  evaluate 
any  advice  coming  from  him  as  to  its 
worth  or  lack  of  it. 


fort  or  struggle  we  put  forth  has  as 
its  objective  the  production  of  some¬ 
thing  that,  by  comparison,  will  ex¬ 
ceed  the  accomplishments  of  another. 
Everything  in  life  is  a  struggle  with 
the  prize  rightfully  awaiting  the  suc¬ 
cessful. 

We  profess  to  be  educators,  pre¬ 
paring  youth  for  conditions  they  will 
meet  when  they  go  out  into  the  world 
on  their  own.  There  they  will  find 
few  festivals,  either  music,  business, 
or  commercial.  Merciless,  often 
heart-breaking,  competition  awaits 
them  in  every  line  of  endeavor. 

The  question  is,  “Shall  we  train 
our  students  during  school  life  for 
what  they  will  encounter  as  adults,  or 
shall  we  teach  them  to  look  for  ‘fes¬ 
tivals’  where  mediocrity-  can  conceal 
itself,  because  no  adverse  judgment 
reveals  half-hearted  enthusiasm  or 
listless  effort?”  Should  we  train  them 
to  expect  this  condition,  when  we 
know  that  such  a  condition  does  not 
and  cannot  exist  in  the  business 
world? 

We  all  know  that  more  often  indi¬ 
vidual  and  collective  efforts  in  any 
line  of  endeavor  reaches  perfection 
when  comparisons  are  made  that  re¬ 
sult  in  the  giving  of  the  laurel  to  the 
victor.  It  is  not  reducing  the  argu¬ 
ment  to  an  absurdity  to  suggest  that 


we  might  as  well  consider  athletic 
festivals  where  there  would  be  no 
prizes  and  no  competition,  where  no 
one  would  compete  either  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  or  as  a  team  and  argue  that 
by  such  methods  we  could*  attain  the 
highest  type  of  individual  and  team 
results. 

If  competition  and  rewards  are 
wrong,  we  should  cease  the  awarding 
of  scholarships  to  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  We  should  discour¬ 
age  our  students  from  making  spe¬ 
cial  efforts  toward  the  number  of  val¬ 
uable  music  scholarships  that  are 
awarded  yearly  by  our  music  con¬ 
servatories  and  summer  music 
camps.  We  should  throw  into  dis¬ 
card  such  things  as  good  citizenship 
prizes  and  all  inducement  that  takes 
the  form  of  a  reward  for  superior 
performance. 

If  competition  is  not  right,  then  all 
school  life  and  school  pursuits  should 
be  made  one  grand  festival  where  no 
award  awaits  those  who  work  and 
excel,  and  no  penalty  is  imposed 
upon  those  who  shirk  and  fail. 

Youth  needs  something  in  the  way 
of  material  gain  to  lure  it  on.  We 
must  admit  it.  An  example  of  the  in¬ 
centive  that  is  behind  every  worth¬ 
while  effort  may  be  found  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  fellow  struggling  to  hold  his  chair 
in  one  of  the  musical  organizations. 
He  may  not  know  much  about  the  ab¬ 
stract  things  of  life,  but  he  knows 
that  he  must  excel  some  other  boy, 
if  he  is  to  hold  his  chair. 

In  the  past  ten  years  America  has 
developed  many  marvelous  music  or¬ 
ganizations.  These  organizations  have 
been  the  pride  of  every  citizen  inter¬ 
ested  in  musical  development.  This 
has  been  brought  about  under  a  com¬ 
petitive  policy.  We  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  must  decide  whether 
we  shall  continue  a  course  that  has 
been  productive  of  such  outstanding 
results,  or  we  shall  adopt  a  new  pol¬ 
icy  which  -will,  in  a  sense,  encourage 
half-hearted  and  mediocre  perform¬ 
ance. 

We  can,  if  we  will,  continue  to  ad¬ 
vance,  or  we  can,  by  our  own  volun¬ 
tary  choice  and  selection,  lose  the 
ground  we  have  gained,  offer  nothing 
to  our  students  in  the  way  of  induce¬ 
ment,  nothing  in  the  way  of  prefer¬ 
ence,  place  all  on  the  same  level,  and 
have  a  situation  where  nothing  can 
be  gained  by  honest  hard  work  and 
nothing  lost  if  only  half-hearted  ef¬ 
fort  is  put  forth. 

I  cannot  see  one  objectionable 
thing  in  the  present  plan  of  compe¬ 
tition,  where  organizations  not  only 
compete  with  other  schools,  but  com¬ 
pete  with  themselves  from  year  to 
year  for  a  higher  rating. 


Contest  or 

Festival? 

•  •  • 

Here  are  my  views  on  this  question. 
May  we  have  yours? 

By  L  E.  Smith,  Sterling,  Colo. 


My  TEN  Commandments 
for  Learning  to  PLAY 

By  Wm.  D.  ReveIR,  Dir.,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

TtM  first  of  a  sariot  on  what  Mr.  Ravalli  considars  tha  fundamantals  nacassary  to 
achiava  battar  rasults  in  our  school  bands. 


•  IN  MY  OPINION  the  first  funda¬ 
mental  necesaaiT  for  results  in  our 
bands  Is  correct  position  and  posture. 
You  will  probably  say,  “Yes,  wo  know 
that,”  or  “That  is  nothing  new”  and 
I  will  immediately  agree  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  new.  Then  why  take  the 
time  or  space  to  write  about  it? 
Simply  because  this  essential  point  so 
necessary  in  the  proper  training  of 
our  bands  is,  strange  to  say,  the  one 
most  often  neglected  and  overlooked. 

I  will  agree  that  many  of  our  better 
high  school  organizations  have  been 
carefully  trained  in  this  point  Also  I 
am  convinced  that  this  is  one  reason 
why  these  bands  are  in  the  better 
groups. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  just 
as  our  best  bands  and  orchestras  have 
the  best  and  proper  playing  i>osition, 
so  do  the  best  players  in  these  organi¬ 
sations  usually  take  the  best  playing 
position?  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  there  is  something  about  correct 
iwsition  that  is  very  closely  related  to 
confidence,  self-respect,  and  assurcmce 
in  the  player’s  general  musical 
make-up. 

It  is  very  unusual  to  find  an  excel¬ 
lent  player  slouched  in  his  chair,  his 
legs  crossed  and  the  instrument 
pointed  to  the  fioor.  (Although  I  have 
seen  some  professional  musicians 
whose  position  in  my  opinion  would 
be  a  perfect  example  of  what  not  to 
do.)  You  might  ask:  How  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  play  so  well  while 
assuming  this  improi>er  position?  My 
answer  is:  First  I  believe  they  would 
play  still  better  with  the  correct  posi¬ 
tion,  and  secondly  the  fact  that  they 
do  play  in  this  position  does  not  ex- 
cute,  but  rather  tuhjectt  them  to  criti¬ 
cism.  I  know  of  one  major  symphony 
orchestra  conductor  who  does  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  call  his  men  on  posture  and 
general  playing  position,  and  by  the 
way,  this  orchestra  can  be  heard  over 
the  NBC  chain  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

Would  you  i>ermit  your  student  to 
study  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher  whose  habits  in  posture  and 
position  are  slovenly  and  incorrect? 
Can  yon  imagine  Herbert  Clarke, 
Frank  Simon,  Walter  Smith,  Del  Stal- 
gers,  Ernest  Pechin,  or  any  one  of 
the  other  great  cometists  jdaylng  a 


solo  with 
the  cornet 
pointed  to 
the  fioor,  or 
sitting  in  the 
Sousa  band 
with  their 
legs  crossed, 
or  bending 
over  to  meet 
their  instruments?  Can  yon  imagine 
Heifetz,  Kreisler,  Spaulding,  or  any  of 
the  great  violinists  playing  with 
faulty  careless  position  or  incorrect 
posture? 

Why  isn’t  incorrect  posture  and  po¬ 
sition  so  noticeable  in  the  strings?  I 
believe  string  players  are  generally 
more  careful  about  correct  playing  i>o- 
sition,  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that 
proper  position  on  the  string  instru¬ 
ments  is  so  much  more  vital  in  the 
early  stages  of  study.  Also  the  strings 
are  absolutely  impossible  to  play  un¬ 
less  the  habits  of  correct  posture  are 
thoroughly  mastered  from  the  outset. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  teach  the  young  stu¬ 
dent  the  proper  method  of  holding  the 
violin  and  the  bow  than  to  teach  the 
same  pupil  how  to  hold  the  comet 
correctly.  The  hours  of  practice  de¬ 
voted  to  the  correct  positions  of  play¬ 
ing  the  violin  naturally  tend  to  make 
for  more  serious  study  in  the  habits 
of  playing  with  good  position. 

Some  Common  Faults 

The  most  common  fault  found  in 
our  average  high  school  bands  relative 
to  correct  posture  is  the  habit  of  the 
student  in  bending  down  to  meet  the 
instrument.  ’The  chief  offender  of 
this  habit  is  the  average  saxophonist, 
and  the  worst  offenders  of  the  saxo¬ 
phones  are  the  dance  band  men. 

Yes,  I  know  that  i>osltion  depends  a 
great  deal  up<Hi  physical  qualifications 
such  as  protrading  upper  or  lower 
teeth,  underslung  Jaws,  formation  of 
the  Ups,  etc.,  yet  that  is  another  prob¬ 
lem;  namely,  that  of  selecting  the 
proper  instrument  for  the  student. 


Too  many  mediocre  brass  players 
might  have  been  excellent  woodwind 
players,  and  vice  versa,  if  the  instruc¬ 
tors  would  have  been  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  or  had  taken  the  time  to 
select  the  instrument  best  adapted  for 
the  respective  student 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  above  mentioned 
physical  handicaps  I  have  found  it 
entirely  i>ossible  to  teach  these  stu¬ 
dents  to  assume  a  fairly  good  i>osition 
by  tilting  the  head  up  or  down  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  embouchure  in  the 
least. 

Bending  down  is  incorrect  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  fact  that  it 
naturally  interferes  with  correct 
breathing.  No  one  can  bend  forward 
without  cramping  the  muscles  of  the 
diaphragm  and  affecting  the  Inhaling 
of  a  deep,  full,  natural  breath.  Yet 
it  is  usually  the  players  in  the  bands 
that  require  the  full,  deep  breaths  that 
are  the  chief  offenders  of  this  point; 
as  the  upright  tubist,  trombones,  bass 
clarinet,  bass  saxophone,  bassoon,  etc. 

’The  average  drum  section  also 
comes  in  for  its  share  of  considera¬ 
tion.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  snare 
drummers  with  their  drums  too  low, 
playing  with  their  sticks  almost  down 
to  the  knees,  and  others  with  the 
drums  so  high  that  the  afterbeats  were 
made  with  the  sticks  wrapped  around 
the  player’s  neck?  Have  you  ever  seen 
the  bass  drum  too  high  or  too  low? 
These  faults  are,  in  my  opinion,  en¬ 
tirely  too  common. 

I  find  that  a  short  daily  drill  of 
about  five  minutes  in  the  study  of 
correct  position  does  a  great  deal  in 
developing  correct  habits  for  proper 
positions.  The  following  little  drill 
will  prove  of  value  in  teaching  these 
habits.  If  the  players  of  the  wind  in¬ 
struments  (except  Bousaphones),  are 
taught  to  lift  the  instruments  above 
their  lips,  about  even  with  their  eyes 
before  placing  the  instrument  to  their 
lips  they  will  find  that  the  stooping 
or  bending  for  their  instruments  has 
been  eliminated. 

Sitting  well  back  in  the  chair  in  a 
natural,  relaxed  manner  with  only  the 
shoulder  blades  touching  the  back  of 
the  chair  is  a  means  to  help  secure 
correct  method  of  breath  control  and 
posture. 

As  yet  we  have  not  spoken  of  cor¬ 
rect  positions  in  relation  to  embou¬ 
chure,  tone  production,  intonation,  tone 
quality,  technic.  All  of  these  funda¬ 
mentals  are  more  or  less  affected  by 
faulty  playing  position.  However,  that 
subject  would  require  a  full  volume. 
It  is  1:30  A.  M.  Mrs.  Revelli  has 
called  a  dozen  times  to  remind  me  of 
my  8:00  A.  M.  Clarinet  One  class  where 
I  can  put  some  of  these  ideas  into 
effect  So  adios — ^until  another  issue. 
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SHOWMANSHIP 


Like  music,  a  magnetic  stage  presence  may  be  a  divine  gift  to 
some,  but  to  most  of  those  who  have  it,  study,  practice  and  in¬ 
telligent  instruction  are  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  acquired. 
It  is  indispensable  to  any  good  performance,  and  rightly  applied  it 
will  boost  your  contest  score.  As  writer  of  many  successful  musical 
comedies  and  a  guide  book  on  stage  management,  Mr.  Bradley 
has  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  careful  analysis  of  stage  action 
for  groups  and  soloists.  Herein  he  offers  some  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  for  you.  >>>>  >>>>  >  >>>> 


•  WHEN  THE  YOUNG  soloist  steps 
out  on  the  stage  to  face  his  contest 
Judges,  or  his  first  audience,  he  is 
likely  to  become  aware  of  a  few  non¬ 
technical  problems  which  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  works  of  Baermann, 
Czerny,  Sevcik,  Clarke,  et  al. 

Nobody  bothers  to  tell  him  that  tun¬ 
ing  a  fiddle  is  a  comparatively  simple 
process  until  you  try  it  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  eyes  impatiently  watching  every 
twist  of  the  peg;  or  that  a  clarinet 
may  suddenly  assume  the  proportions 
of  a  grand  piano  when  it  is  carried  on 
the  stage — and  seem  quite  as  unman¬ 
ageable;  or  that  he  will  be  overcome 
with  a  desire  to  stand  first  on  one  foot 
and  then  the  other,  meanwhile  grin¬ 
ning  apologetically  at  his  audience. 

Musicians  who  depend  upon  public 
appearances  for  their  livelihood  real¬ 
ize  the  importance  of  stage  poise  and 
showmanship.  They  apply  themselves 
to  the  mastery  of  both,  and  sometimes 
succeed  to  a  startling  degree.  Exam¬ 
ples  in  both  popular  and  classical 
fields  are  too  numerous  to  need  men¬ 
tion,  for  the  professional  musician 
knows  that  he  must  not  only  be  an 
artist;  he  must  look  and  act  like  one 
as  well. 

This  is  something  that  comes  only 
with  experience,  but  the  observation 
of  a  few  simple  rules  will  greatly  im¬ 
prove  the  performance  of  the  young 
soloist  who  has  not  yet  had  a  chance 
to  develop  a  “stage  personality”. 


In  making  his  entrance  he  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  an  awkward  or  un¬ 
gainly  appearance.  He  should  study 
and  use  the  easy,  graceful  walk  known 
as  the  “stage  walk”.  The  posture  is 
erect  but  not  stiff,  with  arms  swing¬ 
ing  naturally  at  the  sides.  The  weight 
is  carried  on  the  balls  of  the  feet,  and 

•  •  • 


Mr.  BradUy  wrote  "Tuna  In”  . . .  "Tha 
Lucky  Jada"  .  .  .  "Shooting  Stan" 
.  .  .  and  "Hollywood  Bound." 


the  step  is  buoyant  and  springy,  and 
of  moderate  length. 

Custom  has  established  a  precedent 
for  the  proper  way  to  carry  the  va¬ 
rious  instruments  when  walking  on 
the  stage.  The  soloist  should  observe 
this  tradition  and  avoid  carelessness 
in  this  detail.  If  his  accompanist  is 
a  woman,  she,  of  course,  precedes  him 
both  in  entering  and  leaving  the  stage. 

The  tuning  should  be  done  as 
quickly  and  inconspicuously  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  the 
instrument  already  tuned,  merely 
checking  it  with  the  piano  on  the 
stage. 

Posture  should  be  studied.  The  solo¬ 
ist  stands  erect,  without  swaying  the 
body,  hunching  the  shoulders,  or  mov¬ 
ing  hands  and  feet  restlessly.  He 
stands  quietly,  especially  during  the 
introduction  and  interludes,  and  di¬ 
rects  his  attention  to  the  wh(de  audi¬ 
ence  rather  than  to  any  particular  sm- 
tion  of  the  auditorium.  He  does  not 
gaze  at  the  ceiling  or  look  off  into 
the  wings. 

If  he  is  apologetic  in  appearance,  he 
will  cause  the  audience  to  be  nervous 
and  restless.  If  he  has  an  air  of  con¬ 
fidence,  and  plays  as  though  he  en¬ 
joyed  it  and  expected  others  to  enjoy 
it,  he  will  put  the  audience  at  ease 
and  win  its  undivided  attention. 

The  soloist  who  edges  toward  the 
exit  during  the  last  few  bars  of  his 
solo,  or  who  does  not  wait  for  his 
accompanist  to  finish  before  starting 
to  leave  the  stage,  is  guilty  of  very 
poor  showmanship.  His  exit  should 
be  deliberate  and  gracious,  and  he 
should  receive  applause  modestly. 

If  he  is  unfortunate  enough  to  make 
a  mistake,  he  should  not  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  through  his  facial  expression. 
The  avwage  listener  will  not  notice 
a  minor  slip  that  might  seem  quite 
important  to  the  soloist.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  put  it  out  mind 
immediately  and  concentrate  on  the 
remainder  of  the  solo. 

Showmanship  is  a  valuable  asset  to 
any  performer,  and  the  soloist  who  is 
careful  to  develop  it  will  not  only  find 
it  easier  to  appear  before  audiences, 
but  will  also  win  a  much  more  enthusi¬ 
astic  reception. 


By  EDWARD  BRADLEY 
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By  Clarence  G.  Warmelin,  Noted  Chicago  Teacher 

Formerly  with  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra 


•  IT  IS  WITH  a  very  personal  and 
particular  sense  of  co-operative  ap¬ 
preciation  that  1  address  this  as¬ 
sembled  body  of  men,  so  avowedly 
dedicated  to  a  great  social  service, 
not  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word, 
but  in  the  wider  connotations  which 
are  bound  up  with  the  whole  aes¬ 
thetic  efforts  of  mankind  in  the  way 
of  an  education  in  ideals.  And  as  you 
gentlemen  have  been  and  are  devoting 
your  best  efforts  and  interests  to  the 
educational  field  in  music,  I  feel  hon¬ 
ored  in  being  asked  to  speak  on  a 
subject  with  which  I  have  been  in¬ 
timately  associated  for  many  years, 
both  in  a  professional  and  a  peda¬ 
gogical  capacity.  If  I  may  be  of 
service  to  this  ideal,  which  like  the 
“poet's  gleam”  is  always  before  all  of 
us,  by  bringing  to  you  a  message 
which  may  further  the  advancement 
toward  our  mutual  goal,  I  shall  be 
most  happy. 

Despite  the  rapid  progress  of  mu¬ 
sic  training  in  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  and  despite  the  untiring  work 
of  those  men  to  whom  such  instruc¬ 
tion  has  been  intrusted,  certain  de¬ 
tails  have  had  to  be  arbitrarily  neg¬ 
lected;  as  they  are  in  all  such  ambi¬ 
tious  procedures,  in  order  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  working  basis  may  be  estab¬ 
lished.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  feel 
this  preliminary  stage  to  be  past,  and 
that  we  are  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  era 
from  which  shall  come  greater  things 
than  those  of  which  we  are  at  present 
aware.  • 

As  evidence  to  '  substantiate  this 


statement  we  need  only  remember 
this  present  group  and  its  purpose  in 
meeting  here. 

One  of  the  aforementioned  details, 
which  until  the  present  have  been 
more  or  less  cursorily  developed,  but 
to  which  attention  is  being  directed 
in  ever-increasing  intensity,  is  that 
group  of  instruments  known  as  the 
clarinet  family.  The  clarinet  may 
well  be  called  the  most  versatile  and 
important  of  the  woodwinds  and  is 
certainly  the  backbone  of  the  modern 
band.  It  has  had  a  protracted  meta¬ 
morphosis  which  has,  in  part,  ac¬ 
counted  for  its  lack  of  applicable  gen¬ 
eralities,  but  gradually,  by  the  patient 
work  of  many  men,  certain  principles 
are  being  precipitated  from  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  fact  and  fancy,  hit  or  miss, 
which  has  in  general  been  called 
clarinet  playing,  and  we  are  ready, 
today,  to  approach  this  subject  with  a 
degree  of  appreciation  and  accuracy. 
However,  in  general,  we  do  not  re¬ 
alize  as  yet  the  full  and  rich  tonal 
variety,  which  is  at  our  disposal  in 
the  employment  of  this  family  of 
Instruments.  In  my  talk  to  you  to¬ 
day  I  propose,  first,  to  speak  of  cer¬ 
tain  salient  characteristics  of  the 
clarinet  in  general;  secondly,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  technical  difficulties,  which 
are  unique  to  this  instrument;  and 
thirdly,  to  illustrate,  by  means  of  my 
clarinet  quartet,  the  result  of  a 
proper  understanding  and  application 
of  these  principles. 

The  clarinet  Is  the  wind  instrument 
most  used  in  chamber  music.  This 


is  the  natural  result  of  its  beautiful 
tone,  wide  range  of  dynamics,  and 
large  compass.  Few  laymen  and  too 
few  amateur  musicians  realize  the 
richness  and  tenderness  of  its  timbre, 
and  in  listening  to  its  brilliant  voice 
in  the  symphony  orchestra  a  most  in¬ 
adequate  impression  of  its  delicate 
nuance  possibilities  is  received.  It  is 
only  in  a  smaller  combination,  such 
as  a  quartet,  that  the  full  extent  of 
the  diminuendo  and  the  other  more 
subtle  of  its  shading  propensities, 
can  be  realized.  The  clarinet  pos¬ 
sesses  the  astonishing  compass  of 
three  and  one-half  octaves,  and  the 
four  separate  registers  into  which  its 
tonal  range  is  divided  give  it  an  al¬ 
most  unlimited  capacity  for  emo¬ 
tional  expression.  It  may  be  used 
both  as  a  melddic  and  as  an  accom¬ 
panying  instrument. 

In  contrast  to  the  thin,  nasal,  bit¬ 
tersweet  tone  of  the  oboe,  and  the 
pure  limpidity  of  the  fiute,  it  is  at 
once  as  powerful  and  as  agile  as 
either  of  these  instruments,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  possessing  more  grace  and 
body  of  tone  than  either. 

Mozart  and  Weber  were  the  first 
composers  to  give  the  clarinet  ade¬ 
quate  consideration,  which  is  in  part 
due  to  the  technical  development  of 
the  instrument.  Since  their  time, 
however,  an  ever-increasing  interest 
in  its  possibilities  has  been  shown  by 
composers,  and  we  have  works  by 
such  modem  writers  as  Stravinsky, 
Berg,  and  Honegger.  The  great  mas¬ 
ter,  Brahms,  has  given  us  perhaps 
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the  most  perfect  of  the  many  sonatas 
for  clarinet  and  piano,  although  both 
Max  Reger  and  Saint-Saens  wrote 
fine  works  of  the  same  character. 
Spohr  wrote  three  concertos  for  clari¬ 
net,  in  addition  to  six  songs  with 
clarinet  and  piano  as  accompaniment, 
while  Mendelssohn  composed  two 
very  effective  fantasias  for  clarinet 
and  piano.  Indeed,  when  one  con¬ 
templates  the  great  names  of  those 
who  have  loved  the  clarinet,  it  seems 
almost  a  paradox  to  say  that  it  has 
been  neglected.  The  point  is  that  the 
technical  aspect  of  clarinet  playing 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  demands 
made  upon  it  musically,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  poor  clarinet  player  is 
probably  the  most  worried  and  over¬ 
worked  individual  in  the  modern  or¬ 
chestra  or  band.  It  is  to  this  tech¬ 
nical  side  of  clarinet  playing  that  I 
now  wish  to  turn  your  attention. 

At  this  lecture  I  shall  attempt  to 
speak  only  of  the  fundamentals  of  the 
clarinet  technique,  which  have  been 
so  sorely  neglected  by  both  per¬ 
formers  and  teachers.  It  is  probably 
an  amazing  statement  to  make  to  a 
group  of  musicians  when  I  begin  by 
saying  that  they  do  not  as  yet  know 
how  to  even  hold  their  instruments, 
but  to  paraphrase  our  great  de¬ 
bunker,  Ripley,  believe  it  or  not,  I 
have  never  found  one  player  among 
the  hundreds  who  have  come  to  me 
with  their  difficulties,  whether  an  ar¬ 
tist  or  a  beginner,  whether  he  has 
studied  with  this  teacher  or  that  one, 
I  repeat  that  I  have  not  found  one 
who  had  either  been  taught  or  had 
developed  independently  the  correct 
position  of  his  instrument.  I  sup¬ 
pose  this  sounds  a  bit  like  the  old 
Irish  lady,  who  after  seeing  her  s6n 
in  a  parade,  remarked,  “Shure,  me 
bye  was  a  wonder,  for  they  was  all 
out  of  shtep,  but  Mike.” 

But  all  Joking  aside,  I  wish  to  se¬ 
riously  and  emphatically  say  that  the 
statement  which  I  have  just  made  is 
a  fact.  And  above  all  else,  what 
could  be  more  important  to  technic 
than  to  have  the  correct  hand  posi¬ 
tion?  In  the  study  of  other  instru¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  violin  or  the  pi¬ 
ano,  the  first  and  last  discussions  on 
technic  center  around  this  axis, 
correct  hand  position.  I  am  certain 
that  it  is  absoiutely  essentiai  to 
clarinet  technic.  In  my  work  on 
this  matter  I  have  evolved  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  correct  method  of 
holding  the  clarinet,  and  I  may  say 
that  my  belief  is  substantiated  by  tbe 
success  of  the  many  pupils  who  have 
benefited  by  these  suggestions. 

The  principles  of  this  method  are, 
first  of  all,  a  working  along  the  lines 
of  least  resistance  as  to  motion,  and 
secondly,  a  closeness  to  communica¬ 


tion  in  the  manipulation  of  the  fin¬ 
gers.  The  most  illuminating  way  in 
which  to  explain  this  position  is  by 
means  ot  a  demonstration. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
position  of  the  left  hand.  (The  left 
thumb  lies  fiat  on  the  tone  hole  on 
the  back  of  the  clarinet,  so  that  the 
edge  of  the  thumb  only  touches  the 
octave  key.  This  permits  the  open¬ 
ing  and  closing  of  the  octave  key 
without  a  sliding  movement.)  The 
position  of  the  left  hand  is  attained 
most  easily  by  first  allowing  the  left 
arm  to  hang  loosely  at  the  side  in  a 
natural  manner.  Relaxation  is  the 
primary  aim  of  this  procedure.  When 
this  first  position  has  been  attained, 
the  left  hand  is  raised  and  placed  on 
the  keys  without  bending  the  wrist. 
The  wrist  must  be  straight,  with  the 
elbow  close  to  the  body.  Tbe  tend¬ 
ency  at  this  point  is  for  the  wrist  to 
be  turned  in  toward  the  body.  Such 
a  “broken  wrist”  is  undesirable,  and 
a  straight  line  from  elbow  to  wrist 
to  the  top  knuckles  of  the  hand  must 
be  maintained  at  all  times.  If  this 
line  is  not  maintained,  a  certain 
amount  of  flexibility  of  technic  will 
be  sacrificed,  due  to  the  consequent 
cramped  position  of  the  fingers. 
When  this  position  of  elbow,  wrist, 
and  band  has  been  assumed,  the  first 
knuckle  of  the  left  forefinger  should  be 

Th«  Wartnslin  quarfat  which  playad 
for  the  annual  National  School  Band 
Auociation  clinic;  Joseph  Erskine,  first 
clarinet;  Robert  Walden,  second  clar¬ 
inet;  Norman  Rost,  alto  clarinet;  and 
Eugene  Detgen,  bass  clarinet.  At  the 
clinic  they  demonstrated  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  the  color  of  tone  as  exempli¬ 
fied  by  different  members  of  the 
clarinet  family. 


directly  on  the  A  natural  key,  and  the 
second  knuckle  of  this  finger  should 
rest  on  the  A  flat-G  sharp  key.  The 
fingers  of  the  hand  should  be  flat  on 
the  tone  holes  at  all  times,  and  the 
assumption  of  the  foregoing  position 
will  necessitate  an  overlapping  of  the 
tone  holes  with  the  finger  tips. 

As  a  rule,  most  clarinet  players 
cover  the  tone  holes  with  the  fleshy 
tips  of  the  fingers.  This  Is  wrong, 
as  it  prevents  a  close  contact  with 
the  A  flat  and  A  natural  keys,  by 
making  a  space  between  the  fore¬ 
finger  and  these  keys.  The  forefinger 
should  at  all  times  rest  on  these  two 
keys,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  “master  keys”  of  tbe  left  hand 
position.  This  position  gives  the 
closeness  of  communication  with  these 
two  master  keys.  This  hand  position 
may  be  attained  by  a  little  leaning 
of  the  left  band  toward  the  clarinet. 
The  fingers  should  be  slightly  curved 
at  all  times  to  further  contribute  to 
the  desired  relaxation,  and  no  finger 
should  be  straightened  out  to  the 
full  length  at  any  time.  Notice  that 
in  this  correct  position  the  first  three 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  will  be  at  an 
angle;  the  first  finger  more  overlapped 
on  the  keys  than  the  second,  and  tbe 
second  more  overlapped  than  the 
third.  The  second  finger  is  also 
drawn  back  a  trifle,  and  the  third 
drawn  back  a  little  more.  It  will  be 
found  that  if  this  position  is  correctly 
held,  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  will 
be  directly  over  the  tip  of  the  long 
keys  of  B  natural  and  C  sharp.  This 
permits  an  easy  passage  to  the  C 
natural  long  key,  and  the  O  sharp 
key  directly  above  it. 
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When  all  of  the  above  has  been  at¬ 
tended  to,  you  will  find  that  yon  have 
a  “streamliner’’  position  of  the  hand. 

I  have  used  this  characteristic  phrase 
a  good  many  years  before  the  stream¬ 
lined  auto  was  even  thought  of,  and 
I  am  rather  surprised  that  my 
modest  efforts  to  produce  a  clarinet 
technic  should  have  resulted  in 
streamlined  trains,  automobiles,  air¬ 
planes,  and — Mae  West. 

Now  let  us  discuss  the  position  of 
the  right  hand.  The  master  keys  of 
this  position  are  the  two  trill  keys 
for  E  fiat-B  fiat  and  F  sbarp-O  fiat. 
I£  you  were  standing  to  the  right  of 
me  when  my  hands  were  in  the  cor¬ 
rect  position,  you  would  observe  that 
these  two  keys  were  completely  con¬ 
cealed  by  my  right  forefinger.  The 
three  upper  fingers  of  this  hand  are 
placed  in  an  overlapping  position  on 
the  tone  holes  and  are  curved 
slightly  for  relaxation.  I  may  say  at 
this  point  that  one  should  never 
“grip”  the  clarinet.  Only  as  much 
pressure  as  the  weight  of  the  fingers 
should  be  used.  ’The  little  finger  of 
this  hand  should  be  in  correct  posi¬ 
tion,  if  the  other  fingers  are  placed 
properly.  The  tip  of  the  little  finger 
of  this  hand  should  be  in  correct 
position,  if  the  other  fingers  are 
placed  properly.  The  tip  of  the  little 
finger  only  should  be  employed  on  the 
lower  keys — the  tip  of  the  finger  on 
the  tip  of  the  keys.  This  again  will 
contribute  to  a  position  of  complete 
relaxation,  with  a  consequent  ease 
and  facility  of  performance. 

I  must  add,  in  all  fairness,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  old  artists  had 
technic,  plenty  of  it,  but  the  point 
is  that  they  were  terribly  handicapped 
by  the  awkwardness  of  their  hand 
position,  necessitated  by  their  nnper- 
fected  instruments.  The  heavy  wide 
keys  with  rollers  and  the  necessity 
of  sliding  from  key  to  key  created 
great  difficulties.  We  can  only  mar¬ 
vel  that  they  were  able  to  surmount 
these  difficulties  so  brilliantly.  But  if 
they  were  able  to  accomplish  such 
virtuosity  under  these  restraints, 
what  might  they  not  have  done  with 
the  new  developed  clarinet  and  the 
new  and  easier  hand  position? 

Among  these  titans  I  need  only  men¬ 
tion  a  few,  Joseph  Schreuers,  my 
teacher,  the  greatest  of  all  time, 
Mnhlfeld,  the  man  to  whom  Brahms 
dedicated  his  clarinet  sonatas  and 
the  masterful  quintet  for  clarinet  and 
strings,  Stengler  of  the  Ollmore  band, 
the  first  great  American  band,  and 
Oustave  Schubert  of  symphony  fame. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  position 
of  the  mouth  or  the  embouchure  of 
the  clarinet,  may  I  say  again  that  the 
very  rarity  of  this  attention  to  hand 
position  and  its  neglect,  even  among 


artists,  is  evidence  enough  to  Justify 
its  serious  discussion.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  it  will  come  as  a  shock  to 
many  people  to  learn  that  there  is  so 
much  to  what  has  been  considered  a 
simple  thing.  But  I  have  expended  a 
great  amount  of  effort  and  research  in 
this  field,  and  I  have,  by  a  series  of 
painstaking  experiments,  evolved  cer¬ 
tain  principles,  which  necessarily  and 
obviously  can  only  be  touched  upon 
in  this  short  analysis.  But  I  am  hope¬ 
ful  that  by  this  mere  outline,  which 
I  bring  before  you  today,  a  more  com¬ 
plete  understanding  of  the  subject 
may  be  stimulated. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  phases 
of  position  of  which  I  shall  speak  is 
the  position  of  the  mouth  of  the  em¬ 
bouchure.  I  am  quite  conversant 
with  the  various  embouchures,  which 
the  artist  and  teachers  all  over  the 
country  use  and  recommend.  The 
fact  that  such  variances  and  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  on  this  matter  do  ex¬ 
ist  suggests  that  some  effort  has  been 
made  to  find  an  embouchure  suitable 
to  a  wide  range  of  requirements.  I 
have  found  that  the  embouchure  most 
suitable  for  all  purposes — in  sym¬ 
phony,  military  band,  radio,  and 
theater  work,  for  a  good  quality  of 
tone,  that  is,  a  healthy  quality,  for 
resonance,  for  fiexibllity  and  ease  of 
performance — consists  of  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
word  “fiexibility”  has  not  been 
stressed  enough.  It  means  both  fiex¬ 
ibility  of  tone  and  of  technic.  The 
fiexihility  of  the  lip  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  technic,  as  it  enables 
an  easy  performance  of  intervals.  This 
facility  depends  on  the  amount  of  low¬ 
er  lip  used  to  cover  the  lower  teeth. 
About  the  middle  part  of  the  fieshy 
or  red  part  of  the  lower  lip  should  be 
placed  against  the  reed.  ’This  gives 
the  correct  position  of  the  lower 
teeth  inside  the  lower  lip.  ’The  upper 
teeth  should  be  placed  on  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
from  the  tip.  The  lips  should  be  held 
firmly  around  the  mouthpiece,  not  too 
tensely,  and  with  a  light  pressure, 
or  bite,  with  the  lower  lip.  The  same 
pressure  should  prevail  in  all  regis¬ 
ters.  ’The  most  beneficial  results 
along  this  line  may  be  obtained  by 
playing  sustained  tones  in  intervals. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  dwell  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  an  old  fallacy  which  is  still 
prevalent  among  many  of  the  players 
of  the  old  school,  namely,  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  both  upper  and  lower  teeth  by 
the  lips,  in  somewhat  the  manner  of 
the  embouchure  used  in  the  playing 
of  a  double-reed  instrument.  It  is 
positively  wrong  to  use  the  upper  lip 
to  cover  the  upper  teeth.  The  upper 


teeth  should  at  all  times  rest  upon 
the  mouthpiece.  The  objections  to 
this  unnatural  position  are  obvious  to 
anyone  who  has  tried  it,  but  I  wiil 
mention  a  few  of  them  as  examples. 

In  the  first  place,  when  eating  or 
talking,  the  lower  lip  is  employed 
more  extensively  than  the  upper,  and 
is  consequently  more  developed  as  to 
muscular  control.  When  using  the 
upper  lip  in  the  old  style  embouchure 
mentioned  you  are  using  a  weak 
member,  and  as  the  embouchure  is 
nothing  more  than  a  development  of 
muscular  control,  it  is  obviously 
wrong  to  handicap  one’s  self  in  such 
a  way. 

Also  the  man  using  his  upper  teeth 
to  cover  the  mouthpiece  does  not 
hear  the  effect  of  his  tone  nearly  so 
well  as  when  the  teeth  are  placed  on 
the  mouthpiece,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  sound  is  conducted  through  the 
teeth  to  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and 
from  thence  to  the  eardrums. 

These  two  examples  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  presented  by  the  older  embou¬ 
chure  will  serve  to  disclose  its  fal¬ 
lacious  nature.  There  are  many 
others.  In  the  application  of  these 
principles  of  embouchure  I  have 
found  that  ’’unteaching”  presents  as 
important  a  difficulty  as  the  teaching 
of  a  method  itself.  Every  effort 
should  be  used  to  prevent  a  misun¬ 
derstanding  and  a  consequent  form¬ 
ing  of  bad  habits,  which  must  be 
broken  before  the  correct  principles 
may  be  applied. 

What  the  bow  is  to  the  violinist, 
the  tongue  is  to  the  clarinetist,  and 
there  have  been  rivers  of  perspiration 
and  tears  of  exasperation  shed  over 
the  attempt  to  correlate  fingers  and 
tongue.  The  staccato  on  a  wind  in¬ 
strument  is  probably  the  only  place, 
on  this  sphere  at  least,  where  the 
male  members  of  our  society  are  al¬ 
lowed  the  free  and  uninterrupted  use 
of  their  tongues.  This  alone  should 
merit  the  study  of  such  a  fascinating 
and  unusual  opportunity  for  self-as¬ 
sertion.  It  is  a  peculiar  thing  that 
more  of  the  ladies  have  not  discov¬ 
ered  this  novel  field  of  tongue-wag¬ 
ging. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  one  of  the  most 
important  things  in  tonal  production 
is  the  attack.  What  could  be  more 
Important  than  the  beginning  of  the 
sound?  I  have  found  that  for  spon¬ 
taneous  attack  the  best  method  is  to 
touch  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  tip 
of  the  reed.  ’The  vibration  of  the  reed 
starts  from  the  tip,  and  by  striking 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  on  the  reed  a 
positive  staccato  is  assured.  By  em- 
plosring  this  principle  a  positive  stac¬ 
cato,  from  the  most  delicatissimo  to 
the  most  robust  of  style,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  ease. 


Here  is  a  Remedy  for  Violinists' 
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•  OF  THE  BASIC  forms  of  left-hand 
technic  the  playing  of  fingered  oc¬ 
taves  and  tenths  seems  to  create  a 
"fear  complex”  with  most  students 
confronted  with  this  type  of  violin 
technic.  Therefore,  it  is  up  to  the 
teacher  to  overcome  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  this  difficult  branch  of  violin 
playing  by  careful  presentation  and 
explanation  of  the  right  kind  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter. 

I  advise  the  practice  of  tenths  be- 
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fore  attempting  to  start  the  study  of 
fingered  octaves.  Although  it  is  true 
that  for  certain  hands  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  play  tenths,  still  it  would 
surprise  the  student  how  much  can 
be  done  to  lighten  this  task  if  funda¬ 
mental  physical  exercises  are  applied. 
I  mean  those  that  fit  the  case  in  ques¬ 
tion. 


As  a  rule  most  exercises  start  prac¬ 
ticing  tenths  without  preparing  the 
action  through  the  ninth,  and  also 
using  the  forward  action  continually 
instead  of  alternating  by  using  the 
backward  action  also.  I  mean  by  this 
the  use  of  the  fourth  finger  for  the 
stretch  and  also  applying  the  use  of 
the  first  finger.  This  will  positively 
insure  control  when  stretching  the 
first  and  also  the  fourth  fingers. 

If  the  hand  is  fiexible  and  large 
enough  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
practice  using  the  ninth,  but  in  any 
case  no  harm  can  be  done  even 
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though  it  be  used.  As  a  rule  the  stu¬ 
dent  does  not  practice  tenths  often 
enough,  and  this  is  usually  found  out 
when  passages  using  tenths  occur  in 
some  number  that  is  being  studied. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  be  prepared  for  Just  such  an 
emergency  by  not  neglecting  to  give 
sufficient  study  to  this  important  left- 
hand  technic. 

The  exercises  found  in  example  one 
are  basic  studies  for  preparing  the 
hand  to  play  tenths  with  ease.  In  line 
one  the  movement  is  forward,  using 
the  fourth  finger  through  the  ninth. 
This  strengthens  that  part  of  the 
hand  and  the  fourth  finger.  In  line 


two  you  will  notice  that  the  action, 
contrary  to  that  of  line  one,  is  down¬ 
ward.  This  assures  a  complete 
spread  between  the  first  and  fourth 
finger.  Line  three  also  uses  a  down¬ 
ward  motion  without  removing  the 
fourth  finger  from  the  string.  Lines 
four  and  five  should  be  practiced 
daily,  being  a  resume  of  the  technical 
motions  found  in  the  first  three  lines. 
If  you  expect  to  learn  to  play  tenths 
with  ease  do  not  neglect,  especially 
in  the  early  stages  of  study,  to  em¬ 
body  these  studies  in  your  curricu¬ 
lum. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Exercise  2  Study  in  Rngered  Octaves 
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•  “IF  I  COULD  only  keep  from  get¬ 
ting  nervous  when  I  direct  or  play  a 
solo  in  public,  I  would  get  along  fine. 

I  study  and  practice  diligently,  but 
when  I  get  up  to  perform,  things  don’t 
go  the  same  at  all.”  This  letter  from 
a  student  conductor  in  Texas  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  a  number  of  letters  received 
this  month,  and  1  am  going  to  ven¬ 
ture  a  few  suggestions  and  comments 
on  this  very  important  problem. 

Most  people  have  the  wrong  idea 
about  nervousness.  Nervousness  is 
like  electricity — it  can  be  of  great 
service,  if  properly  handled,  and  it 
can  also  do  much  harm,  if  we  do  not 
learn  to  control  it. 

Being  nervous  is  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  If  you  never  be¬ 
came  nervous  1  am  afraid  there 
would  be  no  hope  of  your  doing  much 
in  the  music  field.  So  cheer  up! 
Learn  to  harness  that  good  nervous 
energy  and  make  it  produce  results. 

There  are  two  causes  for  excessive 
nervousness,  lack  of  careful,  thorough 
preparation,  and  not  enough  public 
appearances.  A  story  about  a  young 
Chicago  man  will  illustrate  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

Last  year  he  entered  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  solo  contest  in  his  school,  but 
nervousness  caused  him  to  “go  to 
pieces”  and  he  lost  out.  As  a  Judge, 

I  felt  sorry  for  him,  for  I  knew  that 
he  had  worked  hard  for  this  event  and 
felt  very  badly  about  it,  but  after  all, 
a  Judge  must  mark  on  what  the  con¬ 
testant  does  at  the  particular  time 
rather  than  cn  what  he  had  hoped  to 
do.  I  made  a  comment  on  bis  score 
card,  however,  that  I  would  be  glad 
to  suggest  a  way  of  overcoming  the 
trouble.  He  accepted  the  offer  and 
the  experiment  began  at  once. 

He  selected  an  easier  solo  and  pre¬ 
pared  it  carefully  and  thoroughly. 
Remember  the  suggestions  given  in 
a  previous  lesson  for  analyzing  the 
music?  He  followed  that  outline  and 
even  studied  the  piano  accompani¬ 
ment  so  that  he  knew  exactly  what 
was  going  on  during  every  part  of 
his  solo.  After  rehearsing  several 
times  with  his  accompanist,  the  test¬ 
ing  period  began.  How  he  dreaded 
it! 

First,  he  played  for  the  folks  at 
home.  Little  spots  here  and  there 
didn’t  go  Just  right  so  he  polished 
them  some  more  before  appearing 
as  a  soloist  at  a  school  club  meet¬ 
ing.  More  difficulties  showed  up 
and  more  study  and  practice  fol¬ 
lowed  to  overcome  them.  Even  if 
he  did  get  nervous  and  make  mis¬ 
takes,  he  didn’t  break  down.  Gradu¬ 
ally  such  appearances  gave  him 
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enough  confidence  to  try  the  solo  at 
a  concert  before  a  large  audience. 

He  was  scared,  but  all  of  the  rou¬ 
tine  study  and  experience  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  go  through  the 
solo  with  very  few  mistakes  or 
“thin”  places.  He  had  studied  and 
practiced  the  stage  deportment  sug¬ 
gestions  so  carefully  that  few  people 
in  the  audience  could  ever  guess  that 
he  was  scared. 

I  heard  him  again  at  the  preliminary 
contest.  Though  he  was  a  bit  nervous 
it  didn’t  affect  his  playing  or  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  No  doubt,  you  will  bear  him 
at  the  National  Contest.  I  hope  he 
never  completely  overcomes  his  ner¬ 
vousness,  for  I  am  afraid  he  would 
become  mechanical  and  set  in  bis  play¬ 
ing. 

All  of  the  suggestions  given  this 
young  man  apply  to  your  preparation 
for  the  student  conducting  contest. 
According  to  the  rules,  you  will  be 
judged  on  baton  technic  in  beating 
two,  three,  four,  and  six  beat  rhythms 
and  subdivided  beats.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  appearance,  tempi,  clarity 
of  performance,  effectiveness  (results 
secured),  interpretation,  and  general 
effect.  You  must  be  prepared  to  direct 
all  or  part  of  the  following  numbers 
on  the  1936  contest  list: 

For  student  band  ccmductors:  “Mir¬ 
age  Hongroise”  by  Buchtel;  “Vision 
of  Cleopatra  Waltz”  by  King;  and 
“Saskatchewan  Overture”  by  Holmes. 
For  student  orchestra  conductors: 
“Cosl  Fan  Tutte”  by  Mozart;  “An¬ 
dante  from  the  Surprise  Symphony” 
by  Haydn;  and  “Valse  Triste”  by 
Sibelius. 

The  first  step,  of  course,  is  to  get 
the  conductor’s  scores  for  the  music. 
It  will  pay  to  buy  your  own  scores, 
so  you  can  mark  them  up  for  study. 


Begin  by  analyzing  each  number  care¬ 
fully,  according  to  the  plan  already 
suggested.  Decide  the  rhythm,  tempi, 
volume,  style,  structure,  etc.  Hum  the 
melodies,  sway  the  rhythm,  study  the 
accompaniment  forms,  note  the  cues, 
holds,  ritards,  accelerandos,  etc.,  and 
keep  humming  the  tunes  until  the 
general  nature  of  the  number  is  well 
in  mind.  Then  go  after  more  of  the 
details. 

Use  a  soft  lead  pencil  and  place  a 
circle  around  all  parts  that  need  spe¬ 
cial  study  and  drill.  Review  and  study 
daily  all  these  circled  places.  Memo¬ 
rize  all  three  numbers  so  that  you 
concentrate  on  the  story  of  the  music 
you  are  presenting  and  on  the  part 
each  section  of  instruments  plays  in 
the  presentation. 

Phonograph  records  are  available  on 
the  OTchestra  numbers,  so  use  them 
for  ideas  on  interpretation  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  directing.  Work  in  front  of  a 
large  mirror  alow  motion  so  you  can 
check  on  every  gesture. 

Be  your  own  Judge.  If  the  passage 
is  soft,  are  you  covering  too  much 
space  in  picturing  it?  Are  you  indi¬ 
cating  clearly  the  notes  that  should 
be  emphasized?  Are  you  stopping  the 
baton  to  Indicate  separation  on  the 
accented  tones?  Are  you  using  the 
left  hand  too  much?  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  a  student  who  devel¬ 
ops  'the  habit  of  Judging  himself 
critically  progresses  very  rapidly. 

After  this  period  of  preparation  you 
are  ready  for  the  testing  period.  Be¬ 
fore  you  direct  in  front  of  the  hand  or 
orchestra,  ask  your  teacher  to  watch 
you  direct  the  numbers  and  to  make 
suggestions.  Then  study  and  practice 
again  on  the  basis  of  his  suggestions. 

The  next  step  is  to  direct  the  organi¬ 
zation  at  rehearsal.  Ask  your  teacher 
to  write  down  criticisms  as  a  Judge 
would  at  the  contest.  Note  the  places 
at  which  you  feel  uncertain  or  the 
players  do  not  seem  to  be  under  per¬ 
fect  control.  Move  deliberately  at  all 
times,  but  do  not  hesitate  tor  “he 
who  hesitates  is  lost”. 

Mechanically  beating  time  will 
never  do.  You  must  feel  the  rhythm, 
the  melody,  the  accompaniment,  and 
the  counter  melodies.  Then  your  baton 
technic,  left  hand,  facial  expression, 
and  bodily  position  must  refiect  that 
understanding.  You  will  have  a  “grip” 
on  the  players.  They  will  be  compelled 
to  follow  you  and  to  paint  the  musical 
picture  as  you  indicate  it  for  them. 
Direct  your  numbers  as  often  as  pos¬ 
sible  at  rehearsal.  Then  perhaps  your 
teacher  will  allow  you  to  direct  them 
(CoHtiMued  on  page  45) 
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•  IN  MY  ARTICLE  last  month  I  told 
you  about  the  importance  of  dexter¬ 
ous  use  of  the  fingers  in  twirling  and 
illustrated  a  few  of  the  combinations 
of  the  finger  routine.  You  will  find 
that  skill  in  the  finger  work  will  aid 
you  greatly  in  acquiring  smoothness 
and  grace  in  your  twirling.  Master 
the  finger  spins  as  given  in  the  first 
article,  and  then  try  your  luck  at  the 
ones  illustrated  below.  When  you  can 
go  through  the  whole  routine  smoothly 
and  easily,  co-ordinate  them  with  the 
other  fundamentals  discussed  in  the 
previous  article,  and  you  will  be  well 
on  the  road  to  championship  twirling. 
Remember,  keep  smiling. 

Now  let’s  go  into  a  series  of  move¬ 
ments.  We  will  start  from  beating 
time. 

From  position  of 
b  e  at  i  n  g  time  into  / 
twirling,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  reverse  the 
position  of  the  baton 
in  order  that  the  ball 
will  pass  between  the 
body  and  the  arm. 

The  reason  for  this  is, 
you  should  hold  the 
baton  Just  off  the  balancing  point  to¬ 
ward  the  ball  end  for  momentum.  This 
gives  you  a  longer  shaft  on  one  side 
of  the  hand  than  the  other,  and  by 
having  the  ball  in 
the  right  position 
you  are  not  apt  to 
get  the  baton 
caught  under  the 
arm  or  hit  yourself 
in  the  stomach, or 
face  in  doing  a  fig¬ 
ure  8  movement. 
To  do  this,  extend 
the  arm  out  to  the 
right,  with  the 
forearm  pointing 
forward.  Give  the 
baton  one-half  turn  forward,  holding 
it  in  the  crotch  between  the  thumb 
and  first  finger,  Illustration  13.  When 
the  ferrule  end  is  pointing  down  with 
the  palm  of  the 
hand  up,  allow  the 
ball  end  to  drop  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and 
second  fingers.  Il¬ 
lustration  14.  Then 
give  the  baton  one 
complete  revolu¬ 
tion,  turning  the 
palm  over  and  for¬ 
ward  at  the  same 
time.  Illustration 
15.  Then  grasp  the 
baton  with  fall 
hand  grip,  moving 
the  first  finger 
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around  the  shaft  and  alongside  the 
others,  and  go  into  a  wrist  twirl  for 
a  few  turns.  Then  do  one  figure  8 
across  the  body,  and  then  go  right 
into  the  finger  twirl  at  the  side,  at 
the  same  time  making  a  large  circle 
with  the  hand  as  the  baton  is  twirling 
around  the  fingers. 
When  the  baton  re¬ 
turns  to  a  full  hand 
grip,  go  into  the 
wrist  twirl  and 
then  repeat  the 
movement  as  many 
times  as  you  like. 

After  doing  the 
finger  twirl  at  the 
side,  go  into  the  wrist  twirl,  then  cross 
over  to  the  left  side  of  the  body,  as 
in  Illustration  16,  and  go  right  into 
the  finger  twirl  with  the  left  hand. 
The  first  finger 
of  the  left  ^ 
hand  is  wait¬ 
ing  extended 
straight  o  i 
with  the  others 
curled  back  in 
the  palm.  Give 
the  baton  a 

good  twist  with  the  right  hand  by 
holding  the  baton  between  the  thumb 
and  first  finger  and  push  with  the 
others  and  send  the  baton  around 
underneath  the 
first  finger  of  the 
left  hand.  Then 
the  second  finger  hbk 
comes  into  use, 
and  so  on,  the 
same  as  you  did  with  the  right  hand. 
When  the  baton  has  passed  through 
the  fingers  once,  cross  over  to  the 
right  hand  and  do  the  finger  twirl  the 
same  way.  This 
can  be  repeated  at 
length.  It’s  a  fast 
movement  and  has 
a  great  deal  of 
fiash  as  the  baton 
is  never  in  one 
spot 

From  the  right 
hand  you  can  also  cross  over  to  the 
left  side  of  the  body  and  toss  the 
baton  with  the  right  hand  parallel  to 
the  body  for  Just  a  few  turns,  catching 


it  on  the  first  finger,  and  immediately 
go  into  the  finger  twirl.  As  it  returns 
to  the  full  hand  grip,  pass  the  baton 
around  the  body,  ball  first,  receiving 
it  in  the  right  hand,  palm  to  the  rear. 


Now  bring  the  right  hand  forward, 
allowing  the  ferrule  end  to  drop  close 
to  the  ground.  As  the  ferrule  end 
comes  up  and  continues  to  twirl  to 
the  right,  allow  the  baton  to  roll  over 


the  first  finger,  as  in  Illustration  17, 
and  go  into  the  finger  twirl  in  the  op- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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•  THIS  LESSON  IS  intended  to  de¬ 
velop  the  artificial  positions  of  the 
trombone  and  really  brings  out  the 
value  of  solfeggio  as  it  is  essential  to 
have  a  well  trained  ear  in  order  to 
produce  the  correct  sounds. 

The  student  who  is  ambitious  can 
develop  this  faculty  by  sincere  prac¬ 
tice  and  study  plus  the  ability  to  di¬ 
agnose  the  study  and  know  when  to 
use  the  artificial  positions.  Artificial 
positions  are  always  useful,  and  the 
student  should  have  absolute  control 
of  each  and  every  one  of  them. 

Many  difficult  passages  are  given 
the  trombones  which  can  be  easily 
executed  if  approached  properly 
through  the  medium  of  the  so-called 
and  valuable  artificial  positions.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  student  should 
study  the  example  given  and  memor¬ 
ise  the  table  of  positions  and  then 
practice  each  one  many  times,  listen¬ 
ing  to  each  tone  emitted  and  con¬ 
tinually  striving  to  have  the  correct 
sound  one  like  the  other. 

If  the  student  has  absolute  control 
of  the  harmonics  given  in  previous 
articles  he  should  not  have  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  producing  the  correct 
sounds  of  any  or  all  of  the  auxiliary 
or  artificial  positions.  As  the  art  of 
trombone  playing  has  developed  into 
a  science  the  average  trombonist  is 
confronted  with  many  problems, 
mainly  those  concerning  rapid  exe¬ 
cution  and  technic. 

The  real  problem  and  one  which 
demands  a  great  deal  of  respect  is 
the  correct  use  of  the  artificial  posi¬ 
tions  as  well  as  control  of  the  har¬ 
monics  of  each  position.  The  speed 
with  which  the  slide  is  moved  in  or 
out  depends  on  the  action  of  the 
wrist  and  arm,  also  the  iiositlon  of 
the  hand. 

The  violinist  must  use  a  loose  and 
flexible  wrist  movement  in  the  act  of 
bowing;  a  certain  position  of  the 
hand  is  used  when  bowing  up  and 
another  position  when  bowing  down. 
This  movement  is  all  controlled  by 
the  wrist  The  same  holds  true  in 
the  action  of  the  wrist  and  hand  in 
the  proper  manipulation  of  the  slide. 


The  trombonist  should  have  a 
loose  wrist  at  all  times,  and  the  right 
arm  should  be  relaxed  in  order  to  al¬ 
low  a  freedom  of  motion.  The  wrist 
and  elbow  form  the  hinges  upon 
which  rapid  movement  of  the  slide 
depend.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that 
when  the  trombone  virtuoso  is  ma¬ 
nipulating  the  slide,  his  every  move¬ 
ment  is  one  of  grace  and  absolute 
precision.  This  is  due  to  a  well  de¬ 
veloped  system  of  arm  and  wrist  mo¬ 
tion. 

The  position  of  the  hand  will  be 
correct,  if  the  action  of  the  wrist  is 
correct.  With  the  exception  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  positions  the  palm 
of  the  hand  should  be  in  a  vertical 
position.  A  very  good  study  to  de¬ 
velop  this  position  is  given  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Mr.  Horn 


Bass  clef — take  the  following  tones 
and  repeat  often.  Number  One,  F 
fourth  line,  E  natural  third  space, 
this  gives  yon  the  first  and  second 
positions,  or  take  the  Q  flat  fourth 
space  and  F  fourth  line,  on  the  fifth 
and  sixth  positions,  and  you  have  the 
extended  position  of  the  arm.  Re¬ 
peat  this  often.  At  least,  until  the 

IContmued  on  page  44) 


Exercise  I .  Observe  the  two-way  positions  given.  Develop  a  good  intona¬ 
tion.  Increase  the  tempo  as  you  gain  control.  Loose  wrist. 


Exercise  2.  This  example  should  be  studied  in  the  same  manner  as  given 
for  Exercise  I.  Also  observe  the  signs  placed  abovo  and  below  the 
numerals.  The  ($)  indicates  a  short  position,  the  (h)  indicates  a  long  posi¬ 
tion.  Practice  and  close  observation  will  determine  the  approximate 
distance. 


Exercise  3.  Observe  the  positions  given  for  this  study.  Listen  closely  to 
the  intonation.  Do  not  stop  the  tone  when  slurring  up  or  down.  The  slide 
should  move  quickly  on  the  slurred  intervals.  The  wrist  should  be  free  to 
act  auiddy.  When  slurring  up  the  slide  moves  out.  When  slurring  down 
the  slide  moves  in. 


How  to  Wear  Your 
Citation  Cord 


"Fourragar*:  It  is  attachad  to  tha 
laft  thouldar  by  fastaning  tha  button- 
hola  tharaof  to  tha  laft  thouldar-loop 
button,  undar  tha  thouldar-loop,  pass¬ 
ing  tha  fourragara  undar  tha  laft 
arm,  and  attaching  tha  loop  on  tha 
farrat  and  to  tha  shouldar-loop  but¬ 
ton,  allowing  tha  farrat  to  hang  down 
in  front.” 

•  THE  FOURRAQERE,  or  citation 
COTd,  seems  to  have  come  into  the 
experience  of  the  American  public 
about  the  time  of  the  World  War. 
While  alguilettes  of  braided  cord  for 
the  General  Staff  Corps,  Military  At¬ 
taches  at  American  Embassies,  and 
other  official  military  positions,  and 
breast  cords  for  the  full  dress  uni¬ 
forms  of  enlisted  men,  have  long  been 
a  part  of  the  U.  S.  Army  uniform  regu¬ 
lations,  and  also  in  use  in  the  Navy, 
the  fourragere  was  a  later  arrival.  It 
was  officially  awarded  to  certain  units 
as  tangible  evidence  of  the  citations 
their  bravery  or  achievement  ted 
earned,  and,  naturally,  it  was  a  much 
sought  after  honor. 

The  changes  in  the  U.  S.  Army  uni¬ 
forms  during  the  World  War,  particu¬ 
larly  the  departure  from  the  former 
standing  collar  of  the  "blouse”  or  coat, 
have  been  reflected  in  all  manner  of 
civilian  uniforms  and  so  the  bus 
driver,  the  policeman,  and  the  high 
school  band  member  eagerly  took  the 
Sam  Browne  belt  and  the  coat  of  mili¬ 
tary  cut  Whereas  the  old  standard 
A.  F.  of  M.  band  uniform  design  had 
been  all  but  universal  both  in  pro¬ 
fessional  and  amateur  bands,  it  has 
now  been  pushed  aside  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  in  favor  of  the  modem  military 
design  which  came  out  of  the  war.  In 
order  that  these  uniforms  of  the  newer 
cut  maintain  enough  “flash”  and  con¬ 
trast  of  color,  the  fourragere  is  a 
favorite  addition  in  school  band  uni¬ 
form,  although  here  it  is  merely  a 
piece  of  the  intM'esting  design  and 
lacks  the  significance  its  presence  de¬ 
notes  in  the  regular  service  uniforms. 

(Continutd  on  pago  tS) 


Your  Calendar  of  State  Contests 

Then  the  National  Band  Contest,  Cleveland,  May  14-15-16 

Alabama  New  Hampthira 

(Festival)  May  16,  16  _  •  Hanover 

May  14,  16,  16  Montgomery  Band  and  orchestra. 

Orchestra,  band,  small  groups.  New  Janay 

ArkasM.  (Festival) 

April  24,  26  Fort  Smith  April  26  Asbury  Park 

Band  and  orchestra.  Band  and  orchestra. 

Calrfornia  (Contest) 

(Festival)  May  2  Teaneck 


May  9  San  Francisco 

Band. 

Colorado 

April  29  to  May  2  Denver 

Solo,  ensemble,  band,  orchestra. 
Florida 

April  24,  26  Tampa 

All  string  solos  and  ensembles;  reed, 
wind,  brass,  and  drum  solos  and  en¬ 
sembles;  concert,  parading  bands. 
North  Idaho 
(Festival) 

May  1,  2  Moscow 

South  Idaho 

May  1,  2  Idaho  Falls 

Illinois 

April  23,  24,  26  Urbana 

Band. 

May  2  Normal 

Orchestra. 

(Grade  School) 

May  1,  2  Bloomington 

Iowa 

April  30,  May  1,  2 

Kansas 

(Festival) 

April  21  to  24  Emporia 

Band,  orchestra,  and  solo  events. 
Kentucky 

May  2  Lexington 

Band  and  orchestra. 

Wastorn  Kentucky 
(Festival) 

April  26  Bowling  Green 

Louisiana 

May  New  Orleans 

Massachusetts 

May  16  Haverhill 

Band  and  orchestra. 

Michigan 
(Festival ) 

March  6  Grand  Rapids 

Band. 

May  6,  7  Muskegon 

Band  and  orchestra. 

(Tulip  Festival) 

May  23  Holland,  Mich. 

Missiuippi 

April  30,  May  1,  2  Jackson 

All  classes. 

Missouri 

(Festival) 

April  30,  May  1,  2  Columbia 

Solo,  ensemble,  band,  orchestra. 
Montana 
(Festival) 

May  9  Havre 

Nebraska 

May  1,  2  Kearney 

Band  and  orchestra. 

Nevada 

(Festival) 

April  24,  26,  26  Sparks 


Solo  and  ensemble  events. 

New  York 

May  1  Endioott 

Orchestra  and  Class  A  bands.  Solo 
competition  for  all  band  instruments. 
May  8,  9  Endicott 

Class  B,  C,  and  D  bands,  marching 
bands,  string  instraments,  all  en¬ 
sembles. 

North  Carolina 

April  22,  23,  24  Greensboro 

Greater  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Band  and  orchestra. 

March  13,  14  Cleveland 

Junior  and  senior  high  school  instru¬ 
mental  solo  and  ensembles. 

April  17,  18 

High  school  bands. 

May  8 

Junior  high  school  bands. 

Ohio 

April  24,  25  Columbus 

Band  and  orchestra. 

Oklahoma 


April  30,  May  1 

Norman 

Oregon 

April  10,  11 

Corvallis 

Band. 

Pennsylvania 

April  24,  25 

Pottsvllle 

Rhode  Island 
(Festival) 

May  2 

Providence 

South  Carolina 

April  24 

Rock  Hill 

Band  and  orchestra. 

North  Texas 
April  30,  May  1.  2 

Amarillo 

South  Dakota 
-April  30,  May  1 

Sioux  Falls 

Utah 

April  30,  May  1,  2 

Logan 

Band  and  orchestra. 

Vermont 

(Festival) 

May  1,  2  Burlington 

Band,  orchestra,  all-state  orchestra. 

Southwest  Washington 
March  21  Vancouver 

Western  Washington 

April  24,  26  Bremerton 

Wisconsin 
(Festival) 

May  28,  29  Madison 

Wyoming 
lig  Horn  Basin 
(Festival) 

May  1,  2  Powell 

New  England  Music  Festival 
May  22,  23  Portland,  Maine 

Band  and  orchestra. 

Tri-State  Festival 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Tesas 
April  1,  2,  3  Enid,  Okla. 


Watch  for 
These  Ensembles 
at  Cleveland 

On«:  Mi$c*ll«n«oui  string  group  of  Mason 
City,  Iowa.  Placad  in  Sacond  Division  in  tha 
1935  National.  Nona  placad  in  tha  First  Divi¬ 
sion;  this  was  tha  only  group  placing  Second. 
First  in  Sub-District,  First  in  District,  First  in 
State.  Carlaton  L.  Stewart,  director.  Costa 
Rumaliota,  Evolyn  Chaasaman,  Batty  Lou 
Crowell,  Marion  Dillon,  Dorothy  Evans,  and 
Doy  Baker. 

Two:  Lorain,  Ohio,  saxophone  quartet  placad 
in  Sacond  Division  at  tha  1935  National  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Three:  Sharon,  Pennsylvania,  high  school  string 
quartet.  Placad  in  Sacond  Division  in  tha 
1935  National.  Won  First  in  State  three  con¬ 
secutive  years.  Batty  Alderman,  Wanda  Evans, 
Helen  Cousins,  and  Gaorga  Fancy.  Davis  Reas 
is  music  supervisor  in  Sharon. 

Four:  Iowa  City  high  school  comat  trio.  Sac¬ 
ond  Division  rating  at  1935  National.  Playad 
Herbert  Clarke's  "Hirtations".  Jamas  McCol¬ 
lum,  Charles  Beckman,  and  Richard  Cambridge, 
accompanied  by  Margaret  Schrock. 

Rva:  Saxophone  quartet,  John  Adams  high 

school,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Second  Division  in . 
1935  National.  Charles  MHschele,  William 

Pugh,  William  Nungasser,  Salvatore  Sammar- 

tano.  Amos  G.  Waslar  is  the  director  at  John 
Adams  high  school. 

Six:  Woodwind  quintet  of  North  high  school, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  which  won  Superior  rating  in 
the  State  and  placad  in  Second  Division  at  the 
1935  National.  LeRoy  Holley,  flute;  Melvin 

Swartz,  clarinet;  Ruth  Williams,  oboe;  Gerald 
Millslagle,  horn;  and  Leslie  Gifford,  bauoon. 
Directed  by  Raymond  W.  Jones. 

Seven:  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  high  school  string 
ensemble,  directed  by  Jay  Williams.  Won  Third 
Division  rating  at  tha  1935  National.  1933  won 
First  Division  rating  for  Clau  B  groups  at  tha 
State  contest.  1934  won  First  Division  rating 
for  Class  A  groups. 

Eight:  Winfield,  Kansas,  high  school  clarinet 
trio.  Placed  in  Second  Division  at  tha  National 
last  year.  Superior  rating  in  Southwestern 
contest  last  year.  Highly  Superior  rating  in 
State,  entered  as  unclauified  group.  Barnard 
Stinar,  J.  J.  Banks,  and  Bill  Clift. 

Nina:  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  string  quartet 

organized  November,  1934.  Placed  in  Second 
Division  at  the  1935  National.  Betty  Vallean, 
violist;  Janice  Carstens,  second  violinist; 
Jeannette  Kambs,  'cellist;  and  Betty  Lichten- 
berg,  first  violinist.  Miu  Ina  Wolf  directed 
the  group. 

Ten:  String  trio  of  the  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  high 
school;  three  Wells  sisters.  Hazel,  16,  violin; 
Betty,  II,  'cello;  and  Dorothy,  18,  piano.  Placed 
in  Second  Division  at  the  National  last  year. 
In  1933  in  the  State  ensemble  contest  they 
rated  Very  Good;  in  1934,  Very  Good  plus;  in 
1935,  Excellent.  Directed  by  Henri  Schnabl. 

Eleven:  Downers  Grove,  Illinois,  high  school 
woodwind~quintet,  directed  by  C.  J.  Shoeptaker. 
Placed  in  Second  Division  at  the  1935  National. 
Genevieve  Haller,  flute;  Bert  Barden,  oboe; 
Emerson  Mejdrich,  clarinet;  Clyde  Miller,  horn; 
and  George  Warner,  bauoon. 
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•bout.  Luton  in  on  tho  doinqt  around  your  ichool,  and  than  drop  u*  a  lino  with 
a  picture  or  two  of  tho  boys  and  girit  who  are  tho  oxtra>tpocial  go>gottort.' 
Romombor,  wo  mutt  havo  tho  picturot  boforo  March  25. 


Shooting  High 

Ruth  Jones,  News  Reporter 
Thoro  are  lota  of  achool  muaiciana 
down  in  Wealaco,  Texaa,  who  have  put 
their  noaea  to  the 
Krindatone  in 
preparation  for 
content  time,  and 
one  of  those  dili¬ 
gent  atudenta  ia 
Dean  Qarrett, 
who  is  preparing 
a  trombone  solo. 

Ho  has  previously 
been  a  First  Divi¬ 
sion  winner  in 
the  county,  Rio 
Orande  Valley, 
and  State  con- 
testa  His  selec¬ 
tion  this  year 
will  be  “Aero 
Polka,”  by  Zim¬ 
merman. 

Other  members 
of  the  Weslaco  band  who  are  planning 
to  enter  in  solo  contests  this  spring  are 
Lucille  Rohr,  bass;  Bennett  Stols,  bass; 
Marlon  Busby,  baritone;  Muriel  Ludwig, 
flute;  Bob  Dixon,  melophone;  and  Ruth 
Jonea  comet. 

see 

In  Just  «  Year 

(Below) 

We  Just  wish  we  bad  apace  here  to 
print  the  story  of  the  amasing  rise  of 
this  Logan,  Ohio,  band  from  the  time 
the  band  parents  and  the  director,  Mr. 
W.  R  McCutchan,  got  down  to  business 
and  decided  to  see  just  what  could  be 
done.  That  was  in  19S4.  No  uniforms. 


poor  balance,  and  a  meager  library,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  McCutchan,  were  the  first 
problems  to  be  tackled.  In  September, 
1936,  the  band  had  grown  from  what 
had  been  a  flfty-tbree  piece  organisation 
into  one  of  eighty-four  pieces  with  good 
balance.  The  school  athletic  board  pur¬ 
chased  complete  cadet  style  uniforms  for 
the  band  and  several  new  Instruments. 

Now  this  line  band  Is  making  plans  to 
compete  in  the  District  and  State  con¬ 
tests  for  the  first  time.  The  bandsters  are 
all  enthused,  and  we’ll  wager  they'll  be 
right  in  there  pitching  for  first  honors, 
for  they  are  hard  workers. 

s  •  • 

A  Perky  Pair 

(Above) 

What  more  could  a  band  ask  to  start 
the  day  off  right  than  a  glance  at  these 
sprightly  maidensT  These  girls  play  im¬ 
portant  roles  in  the  band  work  at  Will- 
mar,  Minnesota.  Florence  Dunning  is  the 
news  reporter  and  Mayme  Quale  is  the 
drum  major.  Florence  has  a  variety  of 
duties,  including  that  of  being  private 
secretary  to  the  director,  Adolph  M. 
Nervig.  She  is  the  ofllcial  spokesman  for 
the  band  in  connection  with  its  public 
appearances  and  is  the  hostess  to  all  vis¬ 
iting  musicians.  As  the  band  publicity 
director  she  is  bead  of  a  news  staff  of 
assistants  and  reporters  representing  the 
instrumental  department  She  has  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  the  financial  records  of 
the  instrumental  department,  too. 

This  is  Mayme’s  first  year  as  drum 
major,  but  in  her  first  appearance  leading 
the  Willmar  band  on  i>arade  she  handled 
the  baton  like  a  veteran  and  successfully 
maneuvered  the  band  through  many  dlfll- 


cult  formations  on  the  football  Held. 
Mayme,  a  Junior  in  schooL  is  almost  a 
Jack-of-all-lnstrumenta  She  plays  viola 
In  the  orchestra,  snare  drum  in  the  band, 
and  is  accompanist  for  instrumental  solo¬ 
ists  and  ensembles. 

•  •  • 

Old  FaHhful 

Eileen  Waakbara,  News  Reporter 

Jottings  from  Eileen’s  report  (Eileen 
never  falls  to  send  us  something)  ... 
"The  band  is  having  a  delightful  time  re¬ 
hearsing  the  new  march  ‘(loldman  Band’ 

.  .  .  last  week  we  gave  a  concert  .  .  .  the 
school  symphony  has  been  practicing  ac¬ 
companiment  for  Miss  Audrey  Landquist, 
to.be  presented  commencement  night  .  .  . 
our  string  sextet  has  proven  so  popular 
that  H  was  invited  to  play  at  a  parent- 
teacher  meeting  last  week.” 

•  mm 

A  Rrhire  Que«n 

We’ll  bet  the  high  school  girls  of  1946 
will  be  Jealous  of  this  young  lady,  in 
fact,  we  suspect 
they’re  a  little 
Jealous  now  for 
Ramona  Martin  is 
not  only  a  lovely 
little  lady,  but  she 
Is  a  very  talented 
one.  Ramona  is  the 
youngest  member 
o  f  t  h  e  Waldron, 

Michigan,  high 
school  band.  She 
is  only  seven 
years  old. 

Ramona’s  eyes 
sparkle  when  she 
plays  the  xylo¬ 
phone.  She  loves  music,  and  we  are  sure 
she  will  be  coming  to  our  Uggest  contests 
before  many  yeara  Meanwhile,  she  will 
be  right  on  the  Job  to  help  her  fellow 
bandsters  put  Waldron  musicians  on  the 
map.  John  (lottschalk  Is  the  director 
of  the  Waldron  band. 

SOS 

Mountain  Lions 

P'icturs  0ns 

This  group  of  hearty  and  smiling 
bandsters  is  the  Charleston,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  high  school  band,  and  they  prefer 
to  be  called  the  “Mountain  Lions”.  Who 
would  question  their  right  to  adopt  this 
animal  as  their  mascot,  when  they  come 
out  to  play?  We  would  call  them  A-1  in 
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appMr*nc«,  wouMn’t  you,  and  even  If 
they  do  have  a  few  “catty”  relatione,  we 
feel  quite  eure  they're  really  an  amiable 
lot  Tee,  elr,  eleek  as  the  coat  of  the  lion 
are  these  boys  and  flrls  when  they’re  all 
toned  up  and  ready  for  commands,  and 
believe  you  me  they  can  hold  their  own 
wherever  they  go.  J.  Henry  Francis  Is 
the  director  of  these  fine  bandsters.  Mr. 
Francis  is  the  president  of  the  Southern 
Conference  for  Music  Education. 

•  •  • 

The  Pick  of  the  Crop 

Picture  Two 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  Central  Minne¬ 
sota  Picked  Band.  The  band  was  under 
the  capable  leadership  of  Gerald  R.  Pres¬ 
cott  from  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Both  the  students  and  Mr.  Prescott  were 
enthusiastic  over  their  two  days’  session. 
The  (roup  (ave  the  fourth  In  the  series 
of  nine  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  which 
the  music  department  of  St.  Cloud, 
Minnesota,  Is  presentln(.  This  has  been 
the  custom  for  the  past  two  years,  and 
music  lovers  of  St.  Cloud  have  found 
these  entertainments  by  high  school  mu¬ 
sicians  most  enjoyable. 

•  •  • 

in  the  News 

Piclure  Three 

They’re  always  in  the  news,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  orchestra,  for  they’re  from 
Newport  News  high  school  in  Virginia. 

It  looks  like  they  were  so  interested  In 
their  music  that  they  even  forgot  to  look 
at  the  camera  man  when  he  told  them 
to  “look  pretty”.  Instead  they  went  right 
on  playing,  completely  absorbed  in  their 
work — at  least  that’s  they  way  it  appears 
to  ua  There  is  a  hard  working  group  of 
bandsters  in  Newport  Newa  too.  Both 
groups  are  directed  by  Miss  Eleanor  A. 
Sherman. 

•  •  • 

One  of  the  Best 

Picture  Four 

Here  is  the  band  of  which  Lawrence 
W.  Chldester,  in  his  article  “Ekwt  versus 
West”  in  the  October,  1935,  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  said,  “The  Pawtucket,  Rhode 
Island,  senior  high  school  band  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best 
school  band  in  New  England.”  The  ^nd 
was  organised  in  March,  1927,  by  Paul 
E.  Wlggin,  who  is  still  in  charge  of  mu¬ 
sical  activities  in  the  school. 

In  ’28-’29  the  big  event  was  the  first 
Rhode  Island  State  Contest  Music  Fes¬ 
tival.  Pawtucket  carried  away  top  hon¬ 
ors  in  Class  A  for  playing  and  marching. 
The  same  year  it  placed  Third  In  the  New 
England  contest  in  Boston. 

The  next  year  the  Pawtucket  bandsters 
stepped  down  a  notch  to  second  place, 
but  In  ’lO-’tl  came  the  red  letter  year. 
Pawtucket  took  the  State  contest  in  Its 
stride  and  went  on  to  the  top  in  the  New 
England  festival.  And  so  on,  every  year 
this  band  has  carried  away  cherished 
honors  in  every  event  in  which  it  has 
participated.  The  story  of  Its  repeated 
winnings  Is  too  long  to  be  told  here,  but 
we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Chldes¬ 
ter  that  it  is  one  of  the  best. 

•  •  • 

An  Ohio  Top-Notcher 

Picture  Five 

Charlea  Hutted,  Newt  Reporter 
For  the  past  two  years  the  Bridgeport, 
Ohio,  high  school  band  has  won  Second 
place  in  Class  B  in  the  Ohio  Valley  con- 
testa  The  band  is  now  working  bard 
for  the  Eastern  Ohio  Band  contest  which 
will  be  held  in  Steubenville,  April  17. 

This  band  plays  an  Important  role  in 
the  community  around  Bridgeport.  In 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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NEW  HARCOURT,  BRACE  MUSIC  PUBLICATIONS 


THE  PIANIST’S  MUSIC  SHELF 

The  Days  of  the.Harpsichord 

Volume  1  of  “The  Pianist’s  Music  Shelf,” 
containing  80  compositions  by  more  than 
fifty  En^ish,  French,  German  and  Italian 
composers  for  the  harpsichord  in  the  period 
from  1548  to  1725,  including  the  five  Bachs, 
Bull,  Byrd,  Couperin,  Daquin,  Gibbons, 
Glu(^,  Handel,  Lully,  Purcell,  Rameau  and 
the  two  Scarlattis.  An  unusual  feature  is 
a  series  of  forty  portraits  of  the  composers, 
presented  in  connection  with  a  paragraph  of 
biographical  or  critical  coounent.  192  pages, 
paper  binding  . Price  $2.50 


THE  VIOLINIST’S  MUSIC  SHELF 

The  Days  of  Corelli  and  Bach 


Volume  1  of  “The  Violinist’s  Music  Shelf," 
containing  70  compositions  by  more  thfm 
fifty  En^ish,  French,  German  and  Italian 
composers  of  the  period  from  1620  to  1730 
including  the  four  Bachs,  Corelli,  Leclair’, 
Locatelli,  Pugnani  and  Tartini.  An  unusual 
feature  is  a  series  of  thirty  portraits  of  the 
composers,  presented  in  connection  with  a 
paragraph  of  biographical  or  critical  com¬ 
ment.  Violin  part  96  pages  and  piano  part 
160  pages,  separately  bound . Price  $2.50 


The  Days  of  Vlotti  and  Spohr 

Volume  2  of  “The  Violinist’s  Music  Shelf," 
containing  54  compositions  by  more  than 
thirty-three  English,  French,  German,  Bo¬ 
hemian  and  Italian  composers  of  the  period 
from  1780  to  1780,  including  Beethoven, 
Boccherini,  Campagnoli,  Ditter^orf,  Haydn, 
Kreutaer,  Mosart,  Paganini,  Viikti  and 
Spohr.  An  unusual  feature  is  a  series  of 
twenty  portraits  with  biographical  or  critical 
conunent.  Violin  part  96  pages  and  piano 
part  176  pages,  separately  bound  Price  $2.50 


The  Days  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven 

Volume  2  of  “The  Pianist’s  Music  Shelf,” 
containing  50  compositions  by  eighteen  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  German,  Bohen^an  and  Italian 
composers  of  the  period  from  1725  to  1780, 
including  Beethoven,  Boccherini,  Cherubini, 
Clementi,  Cramer,  Dussek,  Haydn,  Hummel 
and  Mosart  An  unusual  feature  is  a  series 
of  eighteen  portraits  of  the  composers,  pre¬ 
sented  in  connection  with  a  paragraph  of 
biographical  or  critical  comment  192  pages, 
paper  binding . Price  $2 AO 


All  These  Books  Can  Be  Obtained  at  Modem  Music  Shops  Everywhere 


THE  LEISURE -HOUR  MUSIC  SERIES 


The  Songs  of  Stephen  Foster 

This  volume  of  Foster’s  songs  will  afford  an 
unusual  amount  of  pleasure  because  it  does 
not  provide  elidwrate  accofiipaniments  of 
the  modem  type,  but  leaves  the  original 
piano  scores  unaltered.  Stephen  Coliins  Fos¬ 
ter  is  America’s  greatest  composer  from  the 
standpoint  of  melodic  invention;  he  has 
written  at  least  forty  songs  which  are  a  part 
and  parcel  of  American  folk  song.  Tbese 
songs  and  many  others  are  indud^  in  this 
delightful  voliune,  which  comprises  160 
pages,  sheet  music  sise,  fiexiUe  paper  bind- 
ina . Wice  $2.00 


Waltzes  from  Vienna 

Fifty  superb  waltxes  by  Schubert,  Lanner, 
Johann  Strauss,  Sr.,  Jdiann  Strauss,  Jr., 
Joseph  Strauss,  Eduard  Strauss,  Gung’l, 
Ziehrer,  Vollstedt,  Lehar,  Oscar  Straus  and 
others.  The  history  of  the  waits  is  traced 
in  interesting  notes  preceding  each  number, 
and  authentic  pictures  of  the  composers 
materially  increase  the  fasdnation  of  the 
volume.  Piano  solo,  224  pages,  paper 
bound . Price  $2.00 


The  Days  of  Alard,  Dancla  and  Vieuxtemps 

Volume  4  of  “The  Violinist’s  Music  Shelf,” 
containing  50  compositions  by  more  than 
thirty-three  French,  German,  Bohemian, 
Italian  and  Russian  composers  of  the  period 
from  1810  to  1830,  induding  Chopin,  Erast, 
Danda,  Alard,  Vieuxtemps,  Hauser  and 
Leonard.  An  unusual  feature  is  a  series 
of  thirty  portraits  of  the  composers,  pre¬ 
sented  in  connection  with  a  paragraph  of 
biographical  or  critical  comment.  Violin 
part  M  pages  and  piano  part  192  pages, 
separatdy  bound . Price  $2.50 


The  Days  of  Chopin,  Schumann  and  Liszt 

Volume  4  of  “The  Pianist’s  Music  Shelf,” 
containing  50  compositions  by  more  than 
thirty  English,  Frend^  German,  Bohemian, 
Polish,  Russian  and  American  coaqx>ser8  of 
the  period  from  1810  to  1829,  induding 
Chopin,  Franck,  Gottsdudk,  Hensdt,  Kul- 
iak,  lisst.  Mason,  Rubinstein  and  Schu¬ 
mann.  An  unusual  feature  is  a  series  of 
twenty  portraits  of  the  composers,  presented 
in  connection  with  a  paragraph  of  biograph¬ 
ical  or  critical  comment.  224  pages,  paper 
binding . Price  $2 AO 


The  Days  of  Schubert,  Weber  and  Mendelssohn 

■  Volume  8  of  “The  Pianist’s  Music  Shelf,” 
containing  50  compositions  by  more  than 
twenty  English,  French,  German  Bohemian, 
Polish  and  Russian  composers  of  the  period 
from  1780  to  1809,  induding  Alabiew,  Bene¬ 
dict,  Cseray,  Field,  Glinka,  Hartmann,  Men- 
ddssohn,  Moscheles,  Schubert  and  Wd>er. 
An  unusual  feature  is  a  series  of  twenty 
portraits  of  the  composers  presented  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  paragraph  of  biographical  or 
critical  comment  224  pages,  paper  bind¬ 
ing . Price  $2A0 


The  Days  of  Deberiot  and  David 


Volume  8  of  “The  Violinist’s  Music  Shelf,” 
containing  50  compositions  by  more  than 
thirty-three  French,  German,  Bohemian, 
Italian  and  Irish  composers  of  the  period 
from  1780  to  1810,  induding  David,  De¬ 
beriot,  Hdlmesberger,  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
hert  and  Weber.  An  uniuual  feature  is  a 
series  of  thirty  portraits  of  the  composers, 
presented  in  connection  with  a  paragraph 
of  biogn4>hical  or  critical  comment  Violin 
part  96  pages  and  piano  part  176  pages, 
separately  bound . Price  $2A0 
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OF  UNUSUAL  INTEREST  TO  SCHOOL  MUSICIANS 


THE  MINIATURE  SCORE  SERIES 

The  Nine  Symphonies  of  Beethoven  in  Score 


THE  MASTER  MUSIC  SERIES 


Pieces  for  Two  Pianos 

The  pioneer  collection  for  two  pianos — four 
V  hands,  containing  48  classic,  romantic  and 
modern  compositions  by  forty  great  masters 
including  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Chopin, 
Debussy,  Franck,  Rachmaninoff  and  Tschai- 
kowsky.  Each  composition  is  preceded  by  a 
critical  note;  there  is  also  a  page  of  twelve 
recital  programs  made  up  from  the  contents 
of  the  volume.  Piano  I  and  Piano  II  are 
bound  separately,  224  pages  to  each  volume. 
The  value  in  foreign  sheet  music  of  the  48 
g  compositions  is  more  than  $125.00.  Flexible 


This  volume  contains  the  scores  in  miniature 
of  Beethoven’s  nine  symphonies,  so  arranged 
through  a  newly  devised  system  of  arrow 
signals  that  anyone  who  can  read  ordinary 
vocal  or  instrumental  music  can  follow  the 
melodic  line.  Four  miniature  pages  are 
printed  on  each  large  page,  and  all  import¬ 
ant  themes  are  plainly  marked.  An  his¬ 
torical  note  precedes  each  symphony.  352 
pages;  paper  binding  $3.00,  cloth  binding 
$5.00. 


Symphonic  Pieces  for  Organ 

This  volume  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 

I  entire  fleid  of  both  classic  and  modern  S3rm- 
phonic  composition.  It  contains  50  move¬ 
ments  from  symphonies,  symphonic  poems 
and  suites,  especially  arranged  for  the  or¬ 
gan  and  in  chronological  order,  by  fifty  com¬ 
posers  including  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Bruck¬ 
ner,  Debussy,  Franck,  Moussorgsky,  Proko- 
fleff,  Sibeiius  and  Stravinsky.  The  instru- 
mentatiop.,  taken  from  the  original  score.  Is 
plainly  indicated  on  each  number.  The  vol¬ 
ume  comprises  448  pages.  Paper  binding 
$5.00 . Cloth  binding  $7.50 


The  Symphonies  of  Brahms  and  Tschaikowsky 


This  volume  contains  the  scores  in  miniature 
of  Brahms’  four  symphonies  and  three  sym¬ 
phonies  by  Tschaikowsky,  so  arranged 
through  a  newly  devised  system  of  arrow 
signals  that  anyone  who  can  read  ordinary 
vocal  or  Instrumental  music  can  follow  the 
melodic  line.  Four  miniature  pages  are 
printed  on  each  large  page,  and  all  Import¬ 
ant  themes  are  plainly  maAed.  An  histor¬ 
ical  note  precedes  each  symphony.  320  pages ; 
paper  binding  $3.00,  cloth  binding  $5.00. 


The  Symphonies  of  Haydn,  Schubert  and  Mozart 

This  volume  contains  the  scores  in  miniature 
of  seven  Haydn,  six  Moxart  and  three  Sdiu- 
bert  sympbmies,  so  arranged  through  a 
newly  devised  system  of  arrow  signais  that 

■  anyone  who  can  read  ordinary  vocal  or 
instrumental  music  can  follow  the  melodic 

I  Four  miniature  pages  are  printed 

■  P»$*»  »nd  all  important 
I  ^tnlSSSji  I  themes  are  plainly  marked.  An  historical 
K  ^ ‘ note  precedes  each  symphony.  352  pages; 

paper  binding  $3.00;  doth  binding  $5.0p. 


Pieces  for  Violoncello 

This  volume — the  first  major  collection  for 
the  instrument— contains  91  works  by  more 
than  eighty  classic,  romantic  and  modem 
composers  induding  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Chopin,  Brahms,  Debussy,  Franck,  De  Falla 
and  Stravinsky.  Included  are  seventeen 
compositions  by  famous  ’cdlist-composers 
such  as  Boccherini,  Davidoff,  De  Sweii,  Du- 
port,  Franchomme,  Goltermann,  Gruts- 
macher,  Klengel  and  Popper.  ’Cello  part 
128  pages  and  piano  part  272  pages,  separ¬ 
ately  Imund . Price  ^.00 


Modem  Sonatas  for  Violin 

This  volume  is  without  question  a  publica- 

Ition  of  supreme  interest  to  the  professional 
violinist,  teacher  or  advanced  student.  The 
twelve  sonatas  it  contains  have  previously 
been  obtainable  only  separately  in  sheet 
music  form  at  an  individual  cost  of  from 
$2.50  to  $4.00.  The  contents  indude  the 
major  sonatas  of  Brahms,  Schumann, 
Franck,  Faur^i,  Grieg,  Richard  Strauss,  Ru¬ 
binstein,  Rbeinberger,  Saint-Saens  and 
others.  The  volume  comprises  448  pages; 
the  parts  for  piano  and  for  violin  are 
bound  separately.  Flexible  paper  binding. 
. Price  $5.00 


48  -  PAGE  MUSIC  CATALOG 

FREE! 


Every  reader  of  “The  School 
Musician”  who  sends  us  his 
name  on  a  postcard  will  receive 
absolutely  without  charge  or  ob¬ 
ligation  a  free  copy  of  the  first 
Harcourt,  Brace  Catalog  of  Mu¬ 
sic  Publications.  We  have  made 
a  special  effort  to  produce  an 
unusual  music 


THE  SINGER’S  MUSIC  SHELF 

Songs  to  Sing  to  Children 

This  collection  furnishes  to  professional  and 
HMHVa.  amateur  sin^rs  a  wide  range  of  songs  which 

■  appeal  to  children  both  through  the  words 
and  the  music.  It  will  be  useful  to  vocalists 
who  find  many  occasions  when  the  interests 
of  the  young  people  in  their  audience  are 
worth  special  consideration.  The  collection 
contains  60  songs,  chiefly  by  modem  Ameri¬ 
can  composers,  including  Cadman,  Chasins, 
Kramer,  Mana  Zucca,  Burieigh,  Harmati, 
Randall  Thompson  and  many  others.  128 
pages,  paper  binding . Price  $2.00 


catalog,  con- 
I  taining  interesting  descriptions 

1  of  every  volume  pictured  on  this 

I  page  as  well  as  many  other  im- 

I  ~  portant  works  which  we  could 

not  find  the  space  for  mention 
here.  If  you  are  a  music  supervisor,  teacher  or  player 
of  the  piano,  violin,  organ,  violoncello  or  saxophone;  if 
you  are  an  orchestra  leader  or  a  record  enthusiast,  you 
will  find  this  catalog  of  the  greatest  musical  interest  and 
benefit.  J ust  write  your  name  and  address  on  a  postcard ! 


♦  HARCOURT,  BRACE  AND  COMPANY 


383  MADISON  AVE. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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the  iMt  four  months  the  group  has  made 
twenty-flve  public  api>earanceB.  One  of 
the  outstandinc  events  of  the  month  of 
February  was  the  second  of  a  series  of 
concerts  in  which  the  band,  orchestra,  and 
riee  ciubs  participated.  Richard  Zin- 
koskl  piayed  a  cornet  soio  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  accompanied  by  our  reporter, 
Charies  Husted. 

Since  this  picture  was  taken,  Bertram 
Francis,  former  bandmaster,  went  to  Ho¬ 
bart,  Indiana.  His  piace  was  fliied  by 
L«siie  Isted  who  came  from  Medina,  Ohio. 


We  wager  that  she'ii  be  there  with  beiis 
on  this  year — at  the  Nationai  Contest  in 
May — this  young 
vioiinist 


Monte  .  _ _ 

Jean  Gaines  won 
Rating  One  in  the 
Nebraska  State 
contest  iast  year.  Oi  ' 

A  sprained  knee 

made  impossi-  '  ^ 

bie  for  her  to  at- 
tend  the  Nationai, 
but  she's  been 
working  doubiy 
hard  ever  since  to 
show  the  judges  ' 

at  the  19S6  Na¬ 
tionai  that  they've  "never  heard  ansrthlng 
yet".  Monte  Jean  is  aiso  a  star  piccoio 
and  flute  piayer  in  the  Aggie  band  at 
Curtis  and  does  accompanying. 

Monte  Jean  comes  from  a  high  schooi 
music  department  which  has  made  an 
outstanding  rise  to  prominence  during  the 
past  year.  A  year  ago  iast  Juiy  there  was 
no  instrumentai  music  taught  in  the 
schoois  of  Curtis,  Nebraska.  Today,  the 
Curtis  pubiic  schooi  and  the  Nebraska 
Schooi  of  Agrricuiture  have  160  students 
enroiied  in  the  music  department,  aii  of 
them  iooking  forward  to  the  spring  con¬ 
tests  with  enthusiasm. 


Making  the  Most  of  It 

Helen  Stapley,  Nevoa  Reporter 
Just  because  they  didn't  have  a  spa¬ 
cious  practice  fleid  on  which  to  march  and 
maneuver  didn't  keep  the  members  of  the 
Castie  Gate  Junior  high  schooi  band  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  band  room  aii  the  time.  These 
Utah  bandsters  iive  in  a  coai  mining  camp 


^  ^  It’s  fresh  and  crisp  I  It’s  bulging 

with  new  and  beautiful  things  to 
help  and  inspire;  new  drams,  new  drum  outfits; 
new  ideas,  new  effects;  new  novelties,  new  traps,  new 
noises;  a  veritable  **dmnunei^s  dream”  of  paradise,  all 
Ishhlhlly  illustrated  and  described  in  fascinating  detaiL 
And  it’s  free,  to  drummers  and  directors.  Send  the  coupon 
now  fmr  this  new  catalog  of  48  colorful  oversise  pages, 
climaslng  Ludwig’s  25  years  of  making  ”the  world’s  finest 
drums”.  Send  coupon  today  sure.  an 

LUDWie  &  LUDWie 

SIS  LndwigLBMg,  tSli-ST  Nsrtk  Uueeta  Snwel,  CWeage 


of  about  one  thousand  peopie.  The  com¬ 
munity  is  situated  in  a  narrow  canyon 
and  every  place  available  is  used  for 
buildings. 

But  the  State  contest  was  open  to 
marching  units  and  Castie  Gate  wanted 
to  march.  Every  afternoon  from  2  ;40 
to  2  :t0,  when  weather  permitted,  the  band 
marched  up  and  down  the  main  street  of 


nrmrrs  T*Ti B#iin aisg  itii  rrft  iinuTnti  'niiTu-  j 

WahMl  efcUgstleg  bm  la  mmy  way,  |4aaM  aaad  bm  Iks  asw  1  adwtg  ! 
Mlalag  aA4  ! 

^  -Vrr  ..  ,.r  . .  .  ■ 

T*wa . . 9«sIb . . □  Diractw  □  8»bS»wJ 
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the  town.  They  got  real  maneuvering 
just  dodging  the  cars  that  went  by  and 
became  so  successful  that  when  they  went 
to  the  State  contest  they  were  awarded 
Highly  Superior  rating  In  marching. 
They  received  Elxcellent  rating  In  play¬ 
ing.  This  group  also  attended  the  Na¬ 
tional  Division  contest  at  Price,  Utah, 
receiving  Highly  Superior  rating  in  both 
playing  and  marching. 

o  o  # 

Watch  Out  for  Her 

Ruth  Meyers  is  the  drum  major  of  the 
Hammond  high  school  band.  We  think 
she  looks  real 
perky  In  her  twirl¬ 
ing  outfit,  don’t 
you?  Ruth  is  ac¬ 
tive  in  almost 
everything  that 
goes  on  around 
the  music  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Ham¬ 
mond  high  school. 

She  plays  first 
chair  oboe  in  the 
concert  band  and 
also  in  the  girls’ 
band.  In  the  or¬ 
chestra  she  plays 
a  violin. 

Ruth  won  First  Division  rating  at  both 
the  District  and  State  contests  last  year. 
W.  H.  Diercks  is  the  director  of  band  in 
Hammond.  Truman  Weimer  is  in  charge 
of  the  girls’  band. 

’The  Hammond  high  school  band,  with 
approximately  ninety  members,  was  the 
only  band  in  the  state  of  Indiana  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  1936  National.  ’There  are 
sixty-five  members  in  the  girls’  band. 

•  •  • 

A  Bell-lyritt 

’This,  folks,  is  Fred  Harlan,  Jr.,  acting 
real  proud  because  he  is  playing  a  new 
bell  -  lyra  recently 
acquired  by  the  Mt. 

Lebanon  high 
school  band  of 
Pittsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  PYed  was 
always  on  hand  at 
the  football  games 
this  fall  with  the 
new  Instrument,  and 
they  tell  us  that 
the  fans  considered 
it  a  real  treat  to 
hear  him  "ramble” 
over  the  keya 

Mt  Lebanon  has  a  very  active  high 
school  band.  It  is  under  the  direction 
of  A.  Stephen  Miescer  who  is  president 
of  the  state  association.  Mr.  Miescer  is 
not  only  keeping  the  Mt  Lebanon  musi¬ 
cians  on  their  toes ;  he  is  snapping  all 
of  the  bands  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
up  a  couple  of  notches,  through  his  en¬ 
thusiasm.  •  •  # 

Welcome,  Newcomers 

Bettie  Jean  Smith,  News  Reporter 

A  few  days  ago  we  received  a  letter 
which  read  something  like  this:  “Some 
newcomers  beg  admittance!  We  are  the 
band  and  orchestra  of  the  Atlantic  City 
high  school  who  have  for  their  old  home 
town  that  famous  New  Jersey  resort  of 
Ventnor.  May  we  enter?” 

Right  off  hand-like  we’d  say  that  they 
were  trying  to  sneak  In  a  little  “free  ad¬ 
vertising”  for  the  old  home  town,  but 
anyway  we’re  mighty  glad  that  they  have 
come  to  join  us,  and  we  are  going  to  let 
Bettie  Jean  Smith  tell  you  more  about 
her  fellow  musicians  in  her  own  words. 

“Atlantic  City  is  full  of  opportunities 
for  our  aspiring  youth  who  are  adept  at 


**Fine  Work,  Lad!  A  few  voeeise  am  I  wa$ 
afhud  you  couldnH  make  the  grade.  But  thaee 
wolf  note*  are  gone  now,  Aren*t  you  glad  you 
took  my  advice  and  bought  the  new  Conn?" 


**I*LL  Say  1  Am!  A  month  ago  I  couldn*t  get 
much  out  of  a  clarinet  but  a  bunch  of  atatic. 
But  this  easy-playing  Conn  soon  straig^Uened 
me  otU,  Now  I  know  that  a  musician  can*t  be 
any  better  titan  hi*  instrument," 


START  in  on  a  Conn.  In  a  few  weeks  you 
will  be  miles  ahead  of  the  fellows  who 
think  any  instrument  is  good  enough  for 
a  beginner.  Conns  are  easier  to  blow  .  .  . 
truer  in  scale  —  speedier  in  action.  Many 
exclusive  features.  Yet  they  cost  no  more. 
The  world's  greatest  artists  have  risen  to 
fame  on  Conns.  You  can  profit  by  their 
experience. 

Your  Conn  dealer  will  be  glad  to  let  you  try 
any  of  the  new  improved  Conn  models 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Or  write  us  for 
free  book  and  full  details.  Please  mention 
instrument.  Play  your  way  to  success  in 
music  with  a  Com — the  "choice  of  the 
artists." 

C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd. 

WorUft  Lartttt  Band  Instrument  Manufacturers 
342  CONN  BUILDING  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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“I  am  more  enthotiastic  than  ever  about  my  Martin,” 
writes  Cecil  Leeson,  ”as  I  am  finding  new  ways  in  which  it  betters 
my  performance.  I  am  really  amaaed  at  the  way  the  lower  register 
responds  to  staccato  tongning.” 

It  is  truly  a  magic  instrument  that  can  bring  improvement  to  the 
playing  of  such  an  artist  whose  endowed  skill  has  lifted  him  to  the 
peak  of  concert  and  symphonic  success.  His  recording  directors 
declare  his  tone  “of  ftutolike  purity"  and  musical  America  pro¬ 
claims  him  their  idol  virtuoso  of  the  saxophone. 

A  Martin  Handcraft  instrument  unll  improve  your  playing. 
Whether  it  be  saxophone,  trumpet,  cornet,  or  trombone,  yon  will 
notice  the  improvement  at  once.  So  switch  to  a  Martin  now  and 
be  a  better  musician.  See  your  local  Martin  dealer,  or  send  tbe 
coupon  for  beautiful  free  book  and  full  information.  Don’t  hold 
yourself  back.  Make 


this  stride  forward  for 


Q 
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Band  Instrument 

Company 


etUf 


MAH.  THIS  COUPOH 


Martin  Band  Inst.  Ca 
sot  Martin  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  piease  send 
,7  fiw  copy  of  your  book  “Musical  Opportunities.” 


I  am  most  interested  in. 


(kind  of  instrument) 


musical  instruments.  The  many  conven¬ 
tions  held  here  keep  our  trios  and  ensem¬ 
bles  in  constant  demand,  and  quite  often 
our  whole  eighty  piece  orchestra  has 
played  for  various  groupa  The  band  Is 
present  at  all  of  the  main  parades. 

"John  H.  Jaquish,  our  director,  has  been 
diligently  working  with  our  organisations 
for  nine  years  to  make  them  what  they  are 
today.  For  three  consecutive  years  our 
band  won  the  State  championship,  and  we 
now  have  a  beautiful,  engraved  trophy  for 
keeps.  Three  of  the  recent  graduates  of 
our  high  school  are  now  continuing  their 
education  on  music  scholarships.  And,  in¬ 
cidentally,  if  you  don't  mind  a  little  more 
bragging,  Mr.  Jaquish  is  the  ex-president 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Music  Supervis¬ 
ors  association.” 

That  isn't  all  of  the  news  Bettie  Jean 
sent  us,  but  we'll  have  to  leave  the  rest 
until  next  month,  when  we'll  hear  more 
about  the  Atlantic  City  school  musicians. 

•  •  • 

In  the  Army  Now 

No,  they're  not  really  in  the  army.  In 
fact  they  aren't  cadets.  They're  members 
of  the  Sebring, 

Florida,  high 
school  band.  This 
band  has  won  first 
in  Class  A  for 
four  consecutive 
years  at  the  Flor¬ 
ida  State  contest, 
yet  it  comes  from 
a  town  of  only 
3,000  population 
and  there  are  less 
than  300  students 
in  the  Junior  and 
senior  high  schools 

The  band  plays  a  concert  of  over  an 
hour  at  the  Sebring  pier  every  Sunday. 
It  also  lends  its  services  at  all  of  the 
important  events  in  the  city.  Members  of 
the  band  shown  here  are  Paul  Repberge, 
flute :  Jacob  Deeme,  cornet ;  and  Albert 
Fulton,  trombone. 


Ready  for  the  Contests 

Dorothy  Linebarier,  News  Reporter 

If  magasine  pictures  were  talkies, 
we'll  wager  that  we'd  be  hearing  some 
mighty  fine  music  emanating  from  those 
saxophones,  for  this  is  the  Camden,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  saxophone  quartet  and  from  what 
Dorothy  tells  us,  the  members  have  been 
working  hard  with  the  highest  honors  as 
their  goal  at  the  contests  this  spring. 
And  while  they  have  been  practicing,  they 
have  had  some  time  to  do  a  little  social¬ 
ising  with  their  music,  too.  They  have 
played  several  times  for  the  Lions'  club 
luncheons.  Sunday  School  parties  are 
their  specialty,  and  they  have  now  even 
taken  up  radio  work.  The  members  of 
this  ambitious  quartet  are  Leibert  Bower, 
Dorothy  Whyte,  Walter  Lee  Silliman, 
and  our  reporter. 
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Theodore  Jacobs,  Bb  Cleu^inet 
Elgin,  Illinois 

1935  National  First  Divisioner 


(Picture  on  covar) 


Theodora  Jacobs  of  Elgin,  III.,  is 
only  a  junior  in  high  school  this  year, 
but  ha  already  has  conquered  two 
Nationals  in  groat  style.  In  1933  ha 
placed  in  Second  Division  for  solo 
clarinetists.  Last  year  ha  placed  in 
Rrst  Division  whan  the  contest  was 
held  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

This  National  champ  is  a  member 
of  the  Elgin  high  school  band  which 
received  First  Division  rating  in  tho 
1934  Illinois  Stato  Contest.  Tad 
holds  first  chair  in  the  clarinet  sec¬ 
tion,  and  ha  has  lad  the  group  many 
times  as  student  conductor  during 
the  past  two  years.  Last  year  ha 
was  vica-prasidont  of  tho  band.  Ha 
now  holds  the  highest  position. 

Tad  it  an  important  factor  in  the 
Elgin  high  school  orchestra,  too. 
He  is  vice-president  of  that  organi¬ 
sation,  student  director,  and  is  the 
first  chair  clarinetist.  U.  K.  Reese  is 
Tad's  director. 

Escellence  in  music  isn't  the  only 
thing  this  school  musician  strives  for 


and  attains.  Ho  is  always  right  at 
the  top  of  his  class,  both  in  aitra- 
curricular  activities  and  in  scholar¬ 
ship.  He  has  been  the  leader  of 
several  dramatic  clubs  and  social 
groups  in  tho  school. 

Ted  first  took  up  the  study  of  tho 
Bl)  clarinet  when  he  was  nine  years 
old.  He  plays  a  sax,  too,  and  has  his 
own  dance  orchestra  as  a  musical 
diversion.  Four  of  tho  members  of 
his  orchestra  participated  in  the  1935 
National  and  won  high  ratings.  Tha 
name  of  his  group  is  "Tad  Jacobs' 
Masters  of  Melody". 

As  a  member  of  the  Bb  clarinet 
quartet  from  Elgin  high  school  Ted 
helped  that  group  win  Second  Divi¬ 
sion  placing  in  the  National  last  year. 

Ted  has  definite  plans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  When  he  graduates,  he  will 
enter  some  music  school,  where  he 
may  continua  study  in  his  chosen 
profeuion,  and  after  that,  well,  he 
says,  "If  his  luck  holds  out,”  ha  will 
become  a  member  of  a  symphony 
orchestra.  And  we  are  sura  he  will. 


WE  HAVE  A  GIFT  FOR  YOU 

Would  you  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  prose-poem,  "I  Am  Music,"  printed  in  2 
colors,  on  fine  engraver's  enamel,  with  pictorial  illumination,  size  13x15  inches, 
for  your  music  room? 

Return  this  coupon  at  once  with  60c  in  3c  stamps  or  coin  for  a  full  year's  sub¬ 
scription  or  renewal,  and  the  print  will  be  mailed  to  you  postpaid,  immediately. 
Do  this  now  before  this  offer  is  withdrawn. 

Name  . 

AddroM  . 

Town  . Stato . 
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•  M««t  vMO 

ttfiri 

wlae  salett*  are  tha  AHa  anO 
Base  Clariaatt. 

•arad  thaaa  laalnnaaats  tar 
tha  athaal  head  aad  arthaa- 
tra  sad  la  tha  aaly  Aaiarlaaa 
aiakar  at  tha  Baaa  la  oatal. 

Tha  alaar.  vihraat  aad  aalid 
tana  eaallty  la 
aarlaaa.  Vary  aaay 
Partaat  lalaaatlaB  aad  aaala 
aaauraay.  Nae  daalinad  hays 
at  aapar  hardaead 
var;  hay  arriadaeiaat  la 
tar  a  alaaa,  halaaaad  aaUae; 
aaalaalva  Padlar  alaela  aota- 
autla  aataaa  hay;  aavarad  ta¬ 
lar  halaa: 
hara  to  laaraaaa  toaa  aalaata: 
“Caataataellt"  at  tha  taaal 
aiatorlala  —  Sraead  Ilia  oaad. 
ahaalta  ar  natal  aaaare 
at  aatlataatary  aarvtoa. 

Saa  year  laaal  akaala  daalar, 

ar  wrlto  dlraat  tar  lllaalratad 
d  piiaa  Hat.  Han't 
let  year  laatnHaaatatlaa  aatar 
laanir  tar  anal  at  thaaa  aalar- 
tal  valaaa.  Write  today. 


PEDLER  &  COog  Inco 

Custombuift  darinots  and  Hutoi 

Dept.  302,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
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Quickest  Route  to 


Harry  Brauer  started 
to  play  Deagan  instru¬ 
ments  sohile  in  school. 
Today  he’s  one  of  the 
cosattrys  best  known 
and  highest-paid  per¬ 
cussion  artists.  Hear 
him  over  N.B.C. 


IF  you’re  not  Mtisfied  to  be 
merely  **among  those  present” 
in  the  orchestra — you’d  like  to 
feel  the  thrill  of  the  ipotlight-^by 
aU  means  investigate  the  Deagan 
Marimba.  Easiest  to  play,  yet  al> 
ways  spectacular — always  in  de¬ 
mand  as  solo  feature. 

Master  the  marimba  and  you 
write  your  own  ticket  of  progress. 
In  addition  to  orchestra,  club  and 
radio  engagements,  you  may  be  a 
leader  of  one  of  the  scores  of  Ma¬ 


rimba  Bands  forming  all  over  the 
country. 

The  100-piece  Century  of  Prog¬ 
ress  Marimba  Band  was  composed 
largely  of  school  musicians.  The 
International  Marimba  Symphony 
Orchestra  toured  Europe,  aston¬ 
ished  critics  with  superbly  ren¬ 
dered  symphonic  music.  For  fun, 
for  profit,  for  musical  progpress, 
master  the  Marimba.  Big  book 
sent  FREE  on  request  to  J.  C. 
Deagan,  Inc.,  Dept.  9993,  1770 
Berteau  Ave.,  Chicago. 


New  Twists 
for  Twirlers 

{Continued  from  page  SS) 

posite  direction  to  previous  instruc¬ 
tions,  or  clockwise.  When  you  have 
made  a  complete  finger  twirl  in  front 
of  you,  bring  the  baton  around  to  the 
back  and  do  the  finger  twirl  counter 
clockwise  at  the  back,  about  shoulder 
height,  as  in  Illustration  18.  As  it  re¬ 
turns  to  the  full  hand  grip,  continue 


the  twirl  around  the  back  of  the  body. 
This  twirl  around  the  back  is  not  to 
be  mistaken  for  a  pass,  but  continues 
to  twirl  in  a  counter  clockwise  direc¬ 
tion  in  back,  as  described  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  article,  also  shown  by  the  author 
in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  book 
on  baton  twirling.  Receiving  the 
baton  in  the  left  hand,  palm  to  the 
rear,  continue  the  twirl  until  the  hand 
is  about  shoulder  high.  Then  bring 
it  around  to  the  front  and  toss  it  over 
the  back  of  the  hand  in  the  air,  Illus¬ 
tration  19,  for  a  few  revolutions  and 
catch  in  the  right  hand,  palm  for¬ 
ward.  From  there  you  can  do  a  two 
hand  spin,  then  pass  the  baton  around 
the  back  with  left  hand,  receiving  it 
in  the  right  hand.  Next  bring  it 
around  to  the  front  and  do  a  clock¬ 
wise  finger  twirl  again,  as  in  Illustra¬ 
tion  17,  then  under  the  left  leg  and  do 
the  finger  twirl  with  the  left  hand. 
Illustration  20.  Then  pass  around  the 
back  again  and  reverse  the  ball  of 
the  baton  with  the  right  hand,  tossing 
slightly  forward  and  catching  at 
ferrule  end.  Illustration  21;  then  do 
a  high  throw  catching  it  behind  the 
back  in  the  left  band.  Illustration  2. 
Then  bring  the  baton  to  the  front  and 
go  into  the  horizontal  twirls.  The 
horizontal  twirl  is  started  from  the 
wrist  twirl,  in  the  right  hand,  then 
across  over  to  the  left  side,  as  in  the 
figure  8  movement,  then  as  you  bring 
the  baton  back  across  the  front  of  the 
body  palm  up  and  ball  pointing  to  the 


DEAGAN  MARIMBAS 

**Favored  by  the  STARS’* 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


SAXOPHONE  # 
Md  CLARINET  PLAYERS.^ 

Diitinctiv*  and  malodiout  Iona* 
ara  aehiavad  by  tha  usa  of  fha 
awlMiva  faahirat  of  fha 

VIBRATOR  REED 

Aak  Your  Preferred  Dealer  or 

H.  CHIRON  CO,  tat,  03  W.  4M  SUI.TX. 


S«nd  35  Subf  and  get  your  New  Speed 
"Spinno"  in  time  for  Spring  Contests 


Th«  cTMC«nt-« 
V0nt<  binding 
vibration  for 


r«  cutting  of  this  r««d  pre- 
>7  th*  Ugcrtur*,  r*l«amg 
ktter  ton*  and  incraosed 


Boston  Musicians 

Music  minded  folks  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  have  found  a  great 
deal  of  worthwhile  entertainment  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Boston  Music 
Educators  cluh.  Almost  one  hundred 
persons  have  been  attending  the 
meetings  of  this  organization.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  group  during  the 
latter  part  of  February  Miss  Bernice 
Frost  of  New  York  City  was  the 
guest  speaker.  She  spoke  on  “Piano 
Class  Instruction”.  The  next  meeting 
of  the  club  is  scheduled  for  Saturday, 
April  25. 

•  •  • 

Connecticut  Teachers  Will  Meet 

The  executive  board  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Music  Education 
association  is  centering  all  of  its  ef¬ 
forts  for  the  spring  on  a  convention 
of  state  music  teachers  to  be  held 
April  18  at  Connecticut  State  College, 
Storrs,  Connecticut.  Herbert  A. 
France  of  the  State  College  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  of 
the  convention  will  be  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Connecticut  all-state 
orchestra.  Miss  Laura  Bryant  of 
Ithaca  and  Norville  Church  of  New 
York  will  be  guest  conductors. 

The  main  speaker  of  the  occasion 
will  be  Ralph  Baldwin  of  Hartford 
who  will  talk  on  “Integration  of  Mu¬ 
sic”  and  “Junior  High  School  Prob¬ 
lems”. 


Better  Tone,  Increased  Volume  with 


A  MMAl  AktMtucAM  Mm 


volum*.  SwalUng  U  olio  tokan 
up  by  thi*  axcluslv*  PrMcott  cut¬ 
ting,  praventiim  domag*  to  the 
mouthpiece.  Iftiia  reea  is  war¬ 
ranted  to  improve  your  playing. 
Ask  your  dealer  tor  Pres¬ 
cott  reeds,  made  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  irom  the  finest  se¬ 
lected  cane.  Cut  reed  . 

expense,  and  ploy  better 
with  KrM-Kuts.  Graded  in 
5  strengths. 

PrMcott's  Reed 
Monuiacturing  Co.  ^ 

Chicago  ^ 


right,  start  the  horizontal  twirl  by 
turning  the  hand  over  and  allow  the 
ferrule  end  to  pass  under  the  arm. 
Continue  the  twirl  with  the  ball  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  arm.  Do  this  for  a  few 
turns  then  bring  the  ferrule  end  over 
the  back  of  the  arm.  Illustration  22. 
Now  raise  the  right  leg  backward  and 
pass  the  baton  around  the  back  of  the 
left  leg,  ball  first,  receiving  it  between 
the  first  and  second  fingers.  Illustra¬ 
tion  23,  and  continue  the  twirl  horizon¬ 
tally  between  the  rest  of  the  fingers. 
When  you  have  the  full  hand  grip, 
turn  the  hand  around  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  Illustration  24,  and  take  the  baton 
in  the  right  hand  and  as  you  straighten 
up  turn  the  hand  over,  bringing  it  to 
the  right  and  over  the  head,  then  do 
the  counter  clockwise  finger  move¬ 
ment  horizontally  over  the  head.  When 
you  have  the  full  hand  grip  bring  the 
baton  down  in  front  for  one  horizon¬ 
tal  twirl,  full  hand  grip,  and  go  into 
the  wrist  twirl  at  the  side.  From  there 
you  can  repeat  other  movements  or 
go  into  beating  time.  And  so  on  far 
into  the  day  or  night  with  many  other 
movements.  So  long  until  the  next 
time  twirls  around. 


Ail  Roads  Lead  to  Carl  Fischer  s 

Your  stay  in  New  York  is  not  complete  without  a  visit  to  Carl 
Fischer’s,  New  York’s  largest  music  house,  in  the  heart  of  Old  New  York. 

But  first,  come  to  the  Carl  Fischer  Exhibit,  at  tables  115,  116  and 
1 17,  just  outside  the  Historic  Music  and  Instrument  Exhibit  on  the  Mez¬ 
zanine  Floor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel.  There  you  can  inspect  the 
wealth  of  the  new  and  interesting  materials,  of  which  these  attractive 
sample  thematics  are  available:  Easy  Solos  for  All  Instrwnents  —  En¬ 
semble  Music  for  Strings,  Ensemble  Music  for  Wind  Instruments,  Ensemble 
Music  for  Brass  Instrumeixts — 30  Selected  Cornet  Solos,  30  Selected  Trom¬ 
bone  solos,  14  Selected  Tuba  Solos — Most  Recent  Barxd  Releases — Educational 
Orchestra  Album,  Vol.  II — Superior  Orchestra  Folio,  Vol.  III. 

At  the  Exhibit,  be  sure  to  ask  about  the  new 

NATIONAL  SOLO  AND  ENSEMBLE  SERIES 

under  the  editorship  of  BUR  NET  C.  TUTHILL 
and  his  Associate  Editors:  Orien  E.  Dailey,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin;  William  D.  Revelli,  of  the  University  of  Michigan; 

George  E.  Wain  and  Arthur  L.  Williams,  of  Oberlin,  Cmio. 

This  series  is  intended  to  sui^ly  much  needed  solo  and  ensemble 
materials  for  wind  instruments.  The  numbers  will  be  original  cc»npo- 
sitions  by  outstanding  composers  in  their  various  fields.  Tl^y  will  be  of 
medium  difficulty,  and  will  conform  to  contest  standards.  The  series 
will  be  ready  for  the  Fall  term,  and  if  you  care  to  be  informed  of  publi¬ 
cation  dates,  leave  your  name  at  the  Carl  Fischer  exhibit,  or  write  to 

Carl  Fischer,  ine. 

Bolton:  Hetropoliten  Theatre  Kintball  H*H:  Chicago 
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«“We  Pledge  our 

Lives’  Blood  in  Defense 
of  our  Little  E-Flats” 
Says  “Efer”  Kjos 

WriHon  oiclutivoly  for  folks  with  funnybonos. 


Gallodoro  Brothers’  Story  of 
Interest  to  All  Young  Musicians 


Al  Gallodoro  Frank  Gallodoro 

From  High  School  Clarinetist  to  Top 
Radio  Fame  in  5  Years — with  Selmers 

If  someone  told  yon  that  5  years  from  now 
yon  would  be  one  of  America’s  foremost 
professional  players,  yon  might  reply  that 
such  a  thing  is  impossible.  The  story  of 
the  Gallodoro  brothers  proves  that  this  can 
happen. 

At  the  age  of  IS,  Al  Gallodoro  already  was 
filling  the  important  position  of  first  saxo¬ 
phonist  with  the  RKO  Orphenm  Theatre 
in  New  Orleans.  At  19,  he  had  earned  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  finest  clarinetists 
in  the  South.  Now,  at  23,  he  is  one  of  the 
busiest  radio  players  in  New  York  City. 

A  staff  member  of  the  station  WINS  or¬ 
chestra,  Al  also  plays  on  the  Fleischmann 
program  with  Rudy  Vallee.  Al’s  fine  clari¬ 
net  and  sax  solos  have  created  much  favor¬ 
able  comment.  His  execution  and  staccato 
are  amasingly  rapid  and  clean-cut. 

Frank  Gallodoro,  Al’s  brother,  is  17  years 
old.  In  1935  he  won  the  Louisiana  Slate 
Contest  on  clarinet,  and  also  was  awarded 
a  scholarship  at  the  Wainwright  Orchestra 
Camp,  La  Grange,  Indiana.  Frank  was  a 
first  division  winner  in  the  1935  Southern  I 
States  Contest  at  Greenwood,  Mississippi. 
His  professional  career  has  already  begun, 
for  he  is  now  playing  with  one  of  the  finest 
orchestras  in  New  Orleans.  Surely  this 
young  man,  like  his  brother  AL  is  destined 
for  a  brilliant  career  in  music. 

Both  Al  and  Frank  Gallodoro  play  Selmer 
instruments,  Al  using  a  Selmer  alto  sax, 
Bb,  and  bass  clarinets.  Frank  uses  a  Sel¬ 
mer  Bb  clarinet  and  alto  sax. 

★ 

If  yon  aspire  to  a  professional  career,  de¬ 
cide  now  to  equip  yourself  with  profes¬ 
sional  instruments.  Selmers  are  used  by 
80%  of  the  highest-paid  players.  You,  too, 
will  play  better  with  a  Selmer. 

Send  for  ’THE  MODERN  REED  SEC¬ 
TION” — new  40-page  free  book  for  reed 
players. 

Deportment  1314 

Clkliart  Indiana 

M«w  Teik  Salasrooaa;  113  Wast  4>tli  8lx*«l 
la  Canada:  10  Shutsr  8L.  Tereale 


G  It's  colossal,  stupendous,  gigantic — the 
response  to  the  call  for  all  E-fers  to  Join 
the  battle  ranks.  From  the  shores  of  the 
mighty  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  come  let¬ 
ters  filled  with  enthusiastic  fervor.  Quot¬ 
ing  from  an  E-fer  in  Nebraska,  “It  is 
time  we  received  some  recognition  and  in 
the  right  way,  as  we  have  been  under¬ 
dogs  long  enough.  This  society  has 
brought  hope  to  us,  and  we  now  feel  like 
princes  instead  of  criminals.  Speaking  for 
Nebraska,  I,  therefore,  say  that  we  hail 
you  as  our  champion  for  the  lost  art  and 
pledge  ourselves  loyal  members  to  the  U. 

S.  S.  P.  E.  R”  Now  THERE  is  a  noble 
expression  of  sincere  loyalty. 

From  an  Iowa  composer  comes  this  wel¬ 
come  news — "My  new  overture  will  be 
dedicated  to  the  U.  S.  S.  P.  E.  R  and  to 
improve  its  musical  content  you  will  find 
one  of  the  most  Interesting  cadenxas  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  Eb  clarinet.” 

Hail  the  Texas  delegation,  “Realising 
that  no  campaign  can  be  conducted  with¬ 
out  ample  funds,  we  are  enclosing  our 
contribution.  You  will  notice  that  Texas 
does  things  in  a  very  big  way.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  your  financial  worries  are  now 
at  an  end  and  that  the  welfare  of  all  E- 
fers  is  now  secure.  Tours  E-Pherlally." 
Signed.  R  McC,  D.  S.  W.  Q.  B..  WmK. 
(Editor's  Note:  Four  Missouri  one  mill 
tax  tokens  were  sent.)  Such  generosity 
deserves  special  recognition  and  an  en¬ 
graved  honorary  membership  will  be  be¬ 
stowed  upon  these  worthy  conductors. 

A  famous  eastern  band  still  maintains 
two  Eb  clarinets  in  its  personnel  and, 
according  to  their  conductor  they  will  not 
be  ostracised.  Of  course,  these  E-fers 
have  been  practicing  for  almost  twenty 
years  (they  ought  to  be  good). 

To  accelerate  the  interest  in  our  gen¬ 
eral  fight  for  existence,  the  president  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  P.  E.  E.  is  prepared  to  send 
to  each  E-fer  a  certificate  (suitable  for 
framing)  of  active  memberMiip  in  the 
United  States  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  the  Eixtermination  of  the  Eb  Clarinet 
Players.  Write  the  president  immediately 
for  your  membership  certificate.  Qualifi¬ 
cations — only  the  E3b  clarinet  players,  in 
good  standing  in  their  bands,  are  eligible. 

Ucmembcr  the  axiom,  "Work  without 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy”T  This  so¬ 
ciety  aims  to  instill  a  little  tom-foolery  <n 
this  serious  business  of  being  a  musician. 
•  •  • 

And  here  is  one  from  L.  Holder,  Au¬ 
burn,  Washington. 

Well,  sure  now,  an'  up  Jumps  Mur¬ 
phy's  pig  Btruttin'  a  green  ribbon  with  a 
shamrock  bow.  More  power  to  the  party 
who  digs  up  this  E-fer  business,  an*  bein' 
heartily  in  accordance,  and  a  time-hon¬ 
ored  member  of  that  sacred  and  ancient 
order  of  E-fers,  I  arise  to  add  my  feeble 
tonsillar  acoustics  to  the  strained  and 
lonely  Eb  of  the  Honorable  Neil  KJos. 
The  man  has  courage. 

I  have  seen  dark  deeds  planned  to 


thwart  a  less  worthy  cause.  No  doubt 
there,  even  now,  lurks  deadly  and  myster¬ 
ious  forces  conjuring,  conjecturing,  and 
conniving  to  the  end  that  they  may  have 
the  satisfaction  of  Jittering  to  the  sweet 
strains  emitting  from  a  rusty  pulley  on 
a  dusty  rafter  in  some  dark,  dingy  corner 
of  the  old  vinegar  works.  Sure,  and  I  say 
the  man  has  courage. 

But  lambs  rush  in  where  wolves  would 
fear  to  congregate.  My  own  quaking  soul 
would  undertake  with  quivering  hesitation 
any  original  suggestion  that  the  U.  S.  S. 

P.  R  E.  might  eventually  be  the  means  of 
assuaging  many  of  the  surviving  members 
of  that  great  fraternity  still  toting  a  clar¬ 
inet  In  Eib-  But  now  that  the  ice  has 
been  broken — and  I  say  broken  with  lit¬ 
tle  compunction,  for  I  have  personally 
known  many  purveyors  of  pilfered  glis- 
sandos  In  altisimo  to  care  naught  for 
breakage — I  herein  and  hereby  cast  into 
the  disturbed  realm  of  heretofore  calm 
and  peaceful  band  circles,  my  hat,  shoes, 
and  tunic,  if  so  desired,  in  an  effort  to  aid 
the  rapidly  disappearing  and,  ironically, 
non-propagating  species  of  E-fers. 

For  who  is  there  to  step  forward  and 
deny  the  dominating  influence  if  the  E-fer 
in  the  band  today— or  of  yesterday,  or 
before  that — yes,  and  even  before  that? 
Can  we  not  all  bear  witness  as  to  where 
some  enterprising  E-fer  has  placed  many 
a  band?  As  a  sustaining  Influence  for 
the  upper  layer  in  the  B-fer's  section  there 
is  not — never  was — nor  never  will  be.  any¬ 
thing  to  compare  with  the  enormous 
strength  and  fortitude  displayed  by  many 
enterprising  E-fers.  Ob,  where,  I  ask,  can 
one  find  a  presentable  substitute  for  the 
crisp  yet  dulcet  tones  of  the  giant  loco¬ 
motive  bringing  to  a  hasty  standstill  a 
heavy  string  of  cars  on  a  frosty  morning 
in  January?  Where,  I  ask?  Or  the  plain¬ 
tive  waii  of  the  lonely  turnstile,  the  oft- 
repeated  broken  reed  of  the  perennial 
carnival  hurdy-gurdy,  or  the  higher  ca¬ 
dences  of  the  caliope?  There  is  no  satis¬ 
factory  answer. 

Shall  we  then  permit  this  staunch  sup¬ 
porter,  for  which  every  band  arranger  of 
ali  times  has  seen  fit  to  write  a  part, 
pass  from  patient  permission  to  past  per¬ 
formances?  The  Honorable  Kjos  has  al¬ 
ready  sounded  the  cry  of  the  rebellion — 
NO.  Let  us  preserve  its  piquant  porta¬ 
mento,  its  wild  cry  to  the  wilderness.  Its 
Inimitable  low  crackling  in  the  quagmire. 
We  who  uphold  the  banner  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
P.  E.  E.  shall  not  permit  posterity  to  per¬ 
form  an  autopsy  on  our  treasured  gift 
from  the  immortals.  Let  us  uphold  Its 
standard  and  struggle  on,  using  as  our 
marching  song  the  following — set  to  the 
tune  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  Sing!  E-fers, 
sing ! ! 

Should  all  the  E-fers  be  forgot. 

With  all  their  thrills  and  grace ; 

We  pledge  allegiance  to  our  cause. 
And  all  hard  thoughts  erase. 
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Citation  Cord 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

While  the  use  of  the  fourragere  is 
so  widespread,  the  manner  of  wearing 
it  seems  a  very  variable  quantity.  A 
glance  at  the  center  page  spreads  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  with  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  National  winners  and  other 
outstanding  school  musicians  shows  a 
plentiful  use  of  the  fourragere  but 
hardly  any  two  worn  the  same  way. 

It  seems  there  must  be  some  best 
method  upon  which  all  may  agree  and 
which  will  stamp  the  wearer  as  know¬ 
ing  his  uniform  etiquette  as  well  as 
his  sharps  and  flats. 

A  study  of  Army  Regulations  600-40, 
Paragraph  52b,  gives  very  explicit  in¬ 
structions  for  this  addition  to  the  uni¬ 
form  when  worn  by  the  soldier,  but 
unfortunately  the  civilian  fourragere 
has  somewhat  different  construction 
trom  the  official  military  one,  and 
after  reading  the  regulations,  there 
are  still  some  questions  about  the 
gadget  as  applied  to  the  high  school 
band  uniform.  The  difference  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  fourragere  supplied 
with  school  band  uniforms  has  three 
strands  instead  of  one.  Where  the  sol¬ 
dier  wears  his  under  the  left  armpit, 
the  high  school  student  may  do  this 
and  still  leave  two  strands  to  account 
for.  Of  the  three  strands,  one  is 
braided  and  the  two  remaining  are 
plain.  At  one  end  is  a  knot  with  a 
metal  pencil  or  ferret  forming  the  end, 
something  in  the  manner  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  metal  protection  to  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  shoelace. 

All  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  this 
metal  ferret  should  hang  down  In  front, 
and  as  a  rule  the  use  of  the  fourragere  Is 
confined  to  the  left  shoulder.  There, the 
uniformity  ends.  The  most  usual  method 
seems  to  be  to  fasten  both  ends  of  the 
fourragere  to  the  button  of  the  left 
shoulder  strap  and  allow  to  hang  with 
the  braided  strand  and  one  of  the  plain 
ones  outside  the  sleeve,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  strand  passed  under  the  armpit  Some 
students  pass  both  the  plain  strands  under 
the  armpit  and  let  the  braided  one  hang 
outside  the  sleeve.  One  picture  shows 
the  braided  strand  under  the  armpit  and 
the  two  plain  ones  outside.  Not  all  stu¬ 
dents  anchor  the  extremities  of  the  de¬ 
vice  to  the  button.  Some  merely  couple 
the  ends  together  and  let  hang  from  the 
loop  of  the  shoulder  strap  where  it  is 
sewed  to  the  shoulder  of  the  coat.  Since 
school  bands  are  civilian  organisations, 
as  a  ruie,  no  regulation  concerning  the 
method  of  wearing  the  fourragere  would 
be  binding.  School  bands  preferring  a 
particular  method  are  at  liberty  to  use  it. 
However,  it  would  seem  wise  to  select  an 
official  style  and  at  least  recommend  it 
to  school  bands  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
the  rather  nondescript  impression  the 
present  situation  presents.  If  the  mere 
passerby  or  the  interested  onlooker  noted 
a  similarity  of  details  of  this  kind  wher¬ 
ever  he  encountered  the  school  band,  he 
would  necessarily  be  Impressed  with  the 
unity  and  coherence  of  the  school  hand 
movement. 


Every  comet  and  trumpet  player  will 
.  teco^ize  that  advice  from  such  an  out- 
stanmng  authoritv  is  of  the  greatest  value. 
Mr.  Glantz,  1st  and  Solo  Trumpet,  N.  Y.  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Symphony  Society  Orchestra  for  13 
seasons,  is  internationally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  finest  trumpet  artists  of  all  time.  His  book¬ 
let  is  free  to  you.  It  tells  you  how  to  solve 
problems  of  embouchre  for  a  sharp  attack,  ease 
of  blowing,  clear  tone,  resonance  and  true  in¬ 
tonation.  Also  contains  information  regarding 
the  exact  duplicates  of Glana’  own  mouthpiece 
now  available  to  artists  ever^here.  Among 
the  artists  who  have  recently  adopt^  this 
mouthpiece  are  Saul  Caston,  PhiladelphiaSym- 
phony;  Wm.  Vacchiano,  Eiarrere  Little  Sym¬ 
phony;  Wm.  Tong,  NBC  and  CBS  artist:  Man- 
nie  Klein,  A1  Goodman,  Hayton,  and  Rubinofi; 
LelandBmon,San  Francisco  Symphony-Joseph 
Opannelli,U.S.  Marine  Band;  and  many  others. 
Write  today  for  youi  free  copy  of  Mr.  Glana' 
helpful  book.  There’s  no  obligation. 

C.  G.  CONN,  JOti-t  341  Conn  Building 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 


“Song  is  the  spirit  of  the  flute 
which,  bursting  forth  in  rippling  tritts 
Lulls  the  senses  into  dreams.” 

Bayaxd  Taylor 

Hie  Flute  is  the  ideal  instrument  for  the 
home! 

Essential  in  Orchestras! 

Incomparable  for  obligato  woih! 

Consult  the  Haynes  Company  regarding  flute,  pic¬ 
colo  and  clarinet  needs. 

Makers  of  32  Solid  Gold  Flutes  and  of  the  Superb 
Platinum  flute  owned  and  played  hy  Georges 
Barrere. 


Master 
Craftsmen 
since  1888 


WM.S.  HAYNES 
Founder 

WM.  a.  HAYNES  CX>. 
Eat.  ISIS 


CATALOG  ON  REQUEST. 

WM.  S.  HAYXES  CO 


IM  Maiischusatti  Avanua 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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many  splendid  players  marred  what 
might  have  been  a  superior  perform¬ 
ance  because  of  the  lack  of  funda¬ 
mental  development  of  technical  dif¬ 
ficulties. 

In  example  two  you  will  find  a  few 
studies  for  the  development  of  the 
fingered  octave.  This,  like  the  tenth, 
is  usually  practiced  only  when  the 
violinist  is  confronted  with  this  type 
of  technic  in  some  concerto  or  other 
number,  and  because  of  lack  of  prepa¬ 
ration  he  finds  himself  in  “deep  wa¬ 
ter".  When  starting  the  study  of  fin¬ 
gered  octaves  a  feeling  of  stiffness 
will  probably  be  experienced.  There¬ 
fore  line  one  in  Elxample  Two  should 
be  practiced  with  single  bow  strokes,* 
making  a  distinct  stop  between  each 
tone  and  placing  the  finger  carefully 
In  position  before  the  bow  is  used. 
The  first  and  third  finger  should  be 
used  until  ease  is  established,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  practicing  lines  one  and  two 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written. 
When  the  student  feels  that  the  hand 
action  is  not  labored  and  ease  has 
been  acquired,  I  advise  him  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  line  three  and  use  the  same 
procedure  that  was  applied  to  lines 
one  and  two.  When  he  feels  that  be 
has  overcome  the  difficulties  con¬ 
tained  in  line  three,  he  may  proceed 
to  line  four. 

In  my  “Double  Stop  Studies”,  Opus 
10,  Book  2,  from  which  these  two  ex¬ 
amples  are  taken,  this  branch  of  vio¬ 
lin  technic  is  covered  in  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  manner.  I  wish  to  em¬ 
phasise  the  importance  of  starting 
the  study  of  thirds,  sixths,  tenths, 
and  fingered  octaves  as  soon  as  the 
teacher  feels  that  the  student  is 
ready.  The  study  of  double  stops 
may  be  safely  added  to  the  student’s 
schedule  when  starting  the  second 
year  of  his  study.  My  “Double  Stop 
Studies”,  Opus  10,  Book  1,  consists 
mostly  of  studies  in  the  first  position 
and  does  not  progress  above  the  third 
position.  If  your  pupil  is  not  study¬ 
ing  double  stops,  start  him  in  this 
branch  of  technic,  and  notice  in  a 
short  time  the  results  of  their  use. 


N«w  Absolut*  Wood-ton* 

The  absolute  woodrhats  tone  in  this  in« 
strument  has  been  achieved  widiin  die 
past  few  months  by  the  adoption  of  a 
new  acousticai  treatment  inside  die  shell. 
Hear  this  new  instrument;  its  tone  and 
volume  will  amaze  you.  It’s  die  perfect 
bass  for  school  band  or  orchestra. 


N*w  Low  Pric* 

Prices  recently  substantially  reduced. 
Write  now  for  complete  literature  and 
new  prices.  Also  special  introductory 
offer  to  schools.  No  obligadon. 


C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd 


394  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


Band  or  Orchestra  Tuning  Bar  Given 

Sounding  bar  is  of  the  highest  qucdity  with  rich  sustained  tone, 
perfect  in  pitch.  Rubber  sounding  ball  eliminates  all  harshness  of  im¬ 
pact.  No  mallet  to  lose  or  misplace.  Resonator  is  wood  finished  in  the 
beautiful  new  silver  finish.  may  be  used  horizontally  or  hung  on 
wodl.  "B"  for  Band — "A"  for  Orchestra. 

QItsb.  postpaid,  with  IS  ysedy  suhscriptioiis  at  60c  soch.  Only 
6  esols  a  SMoth  ior  10  big  isausa,  anj  oes  worth  toa  tisMS  tho  pries. 

Send  Your  Orders  to  the  Circulation  Dept. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  North  Michigan  Av«»  Chicago,  Illinois 


YOU  WILL  WANT  THIS! 

A  FREE  GIFT 
TO  REED  MEN 

“Inaide  Information  About 
Reed*  and  Mouthpiece*" 

Not  s  cstalos,  but  all  valuable  information 
boiled  down  to  where  it  U  a  real  gift  to  every 
tax  and  darinet  man,  professional  or  amateur. 

NO  OBLIGATION 

Write 

STEVE  BROADUS 

1595  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Made  by 

LABRY  HAMMOND 

A  combinatioo  sure  grip  parade  and  prac¬ 
tice  baton.  22  ounces,  32  and  34  inch 
length,  'Ainch  diameter.  Junior  model  18 
ounces,  32  in.  Isngth,  ^  in.  diamstsr. 
Gold  RUBBER  ball  and  Up,  hickory  shaft 
in  whits.  Mors  visibls  ior  throws  ssps- 
cially  at  niqht.  Indsstructibls  and  prac¬ 
tically  noissTssa  lot  insids  proctics  or  psr- 
lormancs. 

Only  SSUW  Poatpedd 

LARRY  R.  HAMMOND 

2917  Ruthazford  Ava.  Chicago 


I  like  your  paper  very  much  and  want 
to  get  It  alwaya — Leo  Kellep,  director, 
McCook,  Nehraaha,  high  school  band. 


The  SCHOOI,  MUSICIAN  is  truly  a 
wonderful  musical  magazine  for  the  small 
amount  It  costs. — Morris  Brown,  Eugene, 
Oregon. 
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REVIEWING  THE  LATEST  MUSIC 

ly  FOmiEST  L  BUCHTK 

Dirocter  of  Band,  Orchoafra  and  Chorus,  Amundson  High  School,  Chicago; 
Staff  Instructor  at  tha  VandarCook  School  of  Music 


We  have  an  unusually  fine  list  to  bring 
to  your  attention  this  month,  both  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  in  quantity.  Would  It  were  al¬ 
ways  M  easy  to  obtain  good  review  music 
as  it  has  been  this 
time 

to  my 
elbow  lies  a  large 
blue 

cover,  bearing  the 
title  "American 
Symphonic  Band- 
book"  by  Mayhew 
Successful 
and 
numbers 
by  this  composer 
are  new  to 

any  us  his 

name  has  been  a  Buchtal 

by-word  in  band 

literature  these  many  years.  Further¬ 
more,  we  know  he  has  been  in  Intimate 
touch  with  the  development  of  our  school 
bands  from  the  piptnp  stage  to  that  of 
the  Symphonic  band,  and  we  can  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  he  will  show  off  our  bands  in 
the  best  manner  possible. 

This  book  contains  eight  arrangements 
and  two  original  numbers,  of  such  variety 
that  a  complete  and  varied  program  may 
be  played  from  this  one  book.  Among  the 
titles  are:  II  Ouarany  Overture  by  Go¬ 
mes;  Elegie  by  Massenet  (arranged  for 
woodwinds  and  saxophones)  ;  Valse  Ca¬ 
price  by  Lake  (for  brass  ensemble)  ; 
Hymn  to  the  Sun  by  Rlmsky-Korsakov ; 
Berceuse  from  “Jocelyn"  by  Godard  (op¬ 
tional  solo  parts) ;  FackeUanz  {Torch 
Dance)  by  Meyerbeer ;  Ave  Maria  by 
Schubert  (for  brass  ensemble)  ;  Selection 
from  Wagnerian  Operas,  Hungarian  Dance 
No.  5  by  Brahms;  and  a  Grand  March 
“Democracy"  by  Lake. 

Instrumentation  Includes  three  flutes 
and  pairs  of  oboes  and  bassoons,  besides 
the  full  families  of  clarinets  and  saxp- 
phones.  Three  comet  parts  are  aug¬ 
mented  by  two  trumpets  and  two  fluegel 
horns,  French  horn  parts  are  for  E  flat 
and  F  instruments,  different  voicings  are 
given  to  baritone  and  euphonium,  and 
there  are  distinctive  parts  for  harp,  string 
bass,  and  tympani.  A  condensed  piano 
score  shows  all  essential  melodies  and 
harmonies  with  indications  as  to  instru¬ 
ments  which  should  be  playing. 

Although  the  arrangements  are  designed 
particularly  for  large  bands,  all  impor¬ 
tant  parts  are  carefully  cross-cued  in 
order  to  obtain  the  fullest  effects  with  a 
smaller  group,  and  to  accommodate  for 
differences  in  personnel  of  various  bands. 

And  while  this  is  American  Book  Com¬ 
pany’s  first  offering  in  the  field  of  band 
music,  we  understand  it  is  not  to  be  the 
last.  Two  new  books  are  in  the  offing 
and  will  soon  be  released.  We  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  able  to  tell  you  about  them  in 
our  reviews  next  month. 

Fillmore  Music  House  offers  us  several 
new  things.  Of  special  interest  are  two 
brilliant  trios  for  cornets  with  band  ac¬ 
companiment.  The  first  of  these  is  by 
Walter  Smith  and  is  entitled  “Bolero". 
Of  reasonable  difficulty,  it  is  solid  and 
sturdy  throughout  and  there  are  no  un¬ 
usual  demands  upon  any  of  the  soloists. 
This  number  will  be  of  interest  to  play¬ 
ers  and  audience,  alike. 


The  second  of  these  trios  is  from  the 
pen  of  Herbert  L.  Clarke  and  was,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  written  for  Del  Staigers,  Frank  Si¬ 
mon,  and  Walter  Smith  (please  cor¬ 
rect  me,  if  I  am  wrong  about  this).  Its 
name  is  “The  Three  Aces,”  and  to  per¬ 
form  It  one  needs  Just  what  the  title  im¬ 
plies — three  unusual  players  with  plenty 
of  technic  and  range.  First,  second,  and 
third  solo  parts  contain  the  original  ca- 
denxas  of  Del  Staigers,  Frank  Simon,  and 
Walter  Smith,  respectively.  A  wonderful 
show  number  if  you  have  competent  play¬ 
ers  for  each  part. 

And  in  the  march  line,  it  looks  like  a 
run  on  6-8  marches.  In  a  previous  issue 
we  suggested  Henry  Fillmore’s  stirring 
“Foot  Lifter"  march.  Here  are  two  more 
in  6-8 :  “Captain  SmUh"  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Put¬ 
nam,  a  fairly  easy  march  featuring  bugles 
(or  cornets)  and  drums,  should  be  a  pop¬ 
ular  number  for  parades  or  marching  con¬ 
tests,  and  "Capitol  City"  march  by  Dei 
Staigers  is  a  trifle  more  difficult,  but  well 
within  the  ability  of  the  average  band. 
It  should  prove  popular  as  a  concert  num¬ 
ber. 

And  speaking  of  marching  contests,  they 
call  for  lots  of  marches.  Here  are  six¬ 
teen  of  them,  all  in  one  book.  The  title 
is  the  "Talbott  March  Book”  for  bands 
(sixteen  original  marches  by  William  M. 
Talbott).  Twelve  are  in  6-8  and  four 
are  in  alia  breve.  Do  you  recognise  the 
names  of  any  of  these,  as  having  been 
published  separately :  “H  armoni  a,” 
“Mighty  Monarch,"  The  Champion," 
“Fame  and  Fortune,"  “The  Trouper,"  “Mu¬ 
sic  Maker,"  “Reign  of  Rhythm,"  “Silver 
Spangles,"  “Melody  Maid,"  “Pilgrims’ 
Triumphal,"  “March  Militaire,"  “Royal 
Romans,"  “Minstrel  Man,"  “Three  Rings,” 
“Elizabeth,"  and  “Friendship." 

If  you  have  played  any  of  these  num¬ 
bers  you  will  want  them  all.  And  if  you 
haven’t  played  any  of  them  you  are  miss¬ 
ing  something  good.  They  are  arranged 
solidly,  in  a  comfortable  range,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  interest  all  of  your 
players.  To  top  it  off,  there  is  a  very 
attractive  cover  page.  A  set  of  these 
books  will  solve  your  worries  about  out¬ 
door  playing  this  spring. 

May  we  next  call  your  attention  to  a 
series  of  Characteristic  Pieces  for  Band, 
which  were  published  a  number  of  years 
ago  and  which  are  now  being  revived.  We 
refer  to  the  Forster  Characteristic  Series 
for  band  and  orchestra.  These  are  de¬ 
lightful  little  numbers  and  may  be  used 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  either  as  encores, 
as  short  program  numbers,  or  they  may 
be  grouped  together  into  suites. 

“The  Bird  and  the  Saxophone"  is  a  mu¬ 
sical  duet  for  flute  (or  piccolo)  and 
saxophone ;  “The  Bird  at  the  Waterfall” 
is  a  bird  intermesso ;  "April  Sighs”  is  an 
idyll  with  broad,  flowing  melodies ;  "A 
Day  in  a  Florida  Woodland”  is  a  minia¬ 
ture  suite  featuring  bird  calls;  "A  Day 
at  the  Zoo”  is  a  descriptive  overture ;  "A 
Day  in  Toyland”  features  toy  instruments 
and  animal  imitations ;  “The  Great  Red 
Moon"  is  a  Hawaiian  episode ;  “The  Rock¬ 
ing-Horse  Parade”  is  a  characteristic 
march ;  “The  Crickets’  Dance"  is  a  lively 
Intermesso ;  and  “The  Swaying  Narcissus” 
is  a  beautiful  little  flower  dance. 

All  of  the  preceding  numbers  are  for 
band  or  orchestra,  and  there  are  two  ad- 
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dlttonal  numbers  for  orchestra  only:  "In 
Colonial  Days,"  a  Gavotte  Antique;  and 
"Cynthia,"  a  Valse  Liento.  Tou  are  sure 
to  find  several  numbers  in  this  croup, 
which  wili  api>eal  to  your  needs.  And. 
by  the  way,  it  seems  we  are  hearinc 
"Missonri  Waltz"  again  via  the  radio ;  a 
good  companion  for  it  is  "That  Naughty 
Waltz." 

Turning  to  some  of  the  great  symphonic 
music,  we  notice  that  "Finate”  from  Sym¬ 
phony  in  D  minor  by  Cesar  Franck  is  now 
available  for  symphonic  band,  thanks  to 
the  pen  of  James  Gillette.  His  name  as¬ 
sures  a  sympathetic  transcription  of  this 
masterpiece  which  is  one  of  the  best  loved 
of  ail  to  symphony  orchestra  audiences, 
and  which  is  sure  of  a  permanent  place 
in  great  band  literature  as  well. 

In  Daniel  Gregory  Mason's  "Diverti¬ 
mento"  for  woodwind  quintet,  we  And 
friendly  musical  episodes  of  intimate 
character.  A  double  number,  the  first 
piece  is  called  "March"  and  the  second, 
"Fugue." 

Elveryone  seems  to  want  to  try  to  play 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s  "The  Flight  of  the 
Bumble  Bee”  these  days,  even  my  BB 
fiat  tuba  player.  However,  there  is  a 
legitimate  transcription  of  this  number 
for  alto  saxophone.  The  transcriber  Is 
Cecil  Beeson  and  he  has  done  more  than 
merely  transpose  the  melody.  He  has 
tried  to  create  a  musical  effect  using 
piano  and  alto  saxophone  as  co-operative 
mediums.  You  will  need  a  good  piano 
player  as  well  as  a  good  saxophone  player 
to  perform  this  arrangement. 

Among  the  new  material  placed  upon 
my  desk  this  month  is  a  voluminous  book 
bearing  the  title  “Instructor’s  Manual  for 
Band  and  Orchestra”  (Volume  One)  by 
John  F.  Victor.  While  designed  particu¬ 
larly  as  the  teacher's  manual  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  Victor  Methods  of  class  instruc¬ 
tion,  it  nevertheless  is  valuable  and  desir¬ 
able  as  a  reference  hand-book  for  any 
and  all  instrumental  teachers. 

Its  some  six  hundred  pages  contain 
complete  teaching  principles  for  all  band 
and  orchestra  instruments.  This  includes 
all  preliminary  information,  correct  posi¬ 
tions  illustrated  with  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs,  fingering  charts,  etc.  The  last 
few  pages  touch  upon  the  subject  of  ar¬ 
ranging  for  instrumental  groups. 

The  course  of  study  as  outlined  for  the 
Victor  Method  of  Class  Instruction  for 
Band  and  Orchestra  is  intended  to  serve 
(under  normal  conditions)  for  a  four  year 
period  of  class  study  in  school,  and  is 
therefore  divided  into  eight  books  for  each 
instrument.  Ekich  book  is  supposed  to 
contain  sufficient  material  for  a  regular 
term  or  semester  of  eighteen  weeks. 

Another  purpose  of  the  author  has  been 
to  prepare  carefully  graded  and  progres¬ 
sive  material,  grouped  in  such  a  way  (by 
semesters)  that  instrumental  music  may 
be  taught  in  a  manner  similar  to  other 
school  subjects — definite  daily  assignments 
for  group  practice  and  for  individual 
study  at  home. 

One  aim  throughout  the  entire  course 
has  been  to  have  the  student  master  the 
rudiments  or  fundamentals  of  music  one 
at  a  time,  through  gradual  and  easy 
stages,  no  lesson  being  beyond  his  abil¬ 
ity  at  that  time.  Too,  each  lesson  is  to 
help  prepare  for  the  succeeding  lesson  in 
some  definite  manner. 


world  organ.  It  is  the  love  song  of  holy,  on  lit*- 
sistiblo  charm  that  is  yours  when  you  master  its 
keys  and  uniock  its  treasures  of  Venetian  melody. 

No  other  Instrument  in  the  world  con  bring  you 
so  much,  and  such  complete,  musical  sotisfo^ion 
os  this  Soprani  occordion-^ofull  bond  or  orches- 


whenever  you  wish.  The  glory  is  all  yours,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  o  complete  instrument  in  itself. 

It's  real  fun  from  the  start,  so  don't  delay. 
Moil  coupon  for  beautifully  illustrated  literature 
on  this  thrilling  instrument  from  Italy.  No  obli¬ 
gation.  Easy  terms.  Send  coupon  now.  n 


i  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  send  me 
I  catalog  and  information  about  the  ^proni  Accordion. 


DRIIMMERS 


Now,  yon  can  buy 

This  DeLuxe  “Spirit  of  St.  Louis” 

Metal  Shell,  Pearl  and  Chromium 
Drum  for  only  $47.50 
Other  Duplex  models,  $13.00  up. 

Send  for  the  following  copies  — 
No  charge. 

1.  Bulletin  giving  the  requirements 
of  the  State  and  National  Drum¬ 
ming  Contests. 

2.  Latest  issue  of  the  Ludwig  Band 
and  Orchestra  Review. 

3.  New  catalog  showing  the  Duplex 
Streamlined  Drums  and  full  line 
of  drummers  supplies. 


LUDWIG  MUSIC  HOUSE,  Inc. 

709-A  Pine  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RETTONEY 


flute  or  piccolo 
in  the  contests 
this  spring. 

piccolS 


P.  S. :  /  hope  you  are  all  having  a  good 
time  in  New  York  at  the  conference,  and 
that  you  will  take  a  squint  at  this  new 
music  while  it  is  on  the  display  stands  in 
front  of  you.  So  long  I 
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7th  Annual  Convention 
Interlochen,  Mich., 
August  6  to  9 


associate  member  will  make  a  special 
effort  to  attend  this  convention,  and  I 
feel  that  we  should  feel  deeply  grateful 
to  Mr.  Maddy  for  coming  to  our  rescue 
at  this  iate  date.  I  should  have  felt 
very  badly  If  this  year’s  convention  had 
gone  entirely  by  default,  thus  establish¬ 
ing  a  very  bad  precedent  Our  secretary, 
Mr.  Bainum,  will  send  you  a  prospectus 
just  as  soon  as  it  can  be  gotten  out,  and 
I  want  everyone  to  plan  to  come.” 

Speaking  of  the  National  School  Band 
association,  Mr.  Simon  said,  “It  is  the 
only  organisation  that  Insures  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  bands.” 

At  a  later  meeting  between  Secretary 
Glenn  Cliffe  Bainum  and  Mr.  Maddy  the 
details  of  the  three  concerts,  which  are 
to  be  held  on  three  nights  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  were  gotten  under  way.  There  win 
be  an  entire  afternoon  of  boating  and 
deep  sea  Ashing  (and  if  any  of  you  are 
a  bit  uncertain  of  your  casting  skill,  be 
advised  that  Joe  Maddy  is  a  superlative 
expert).  These  events  will  take  place  on 
Traverse  Bay,  followed  by  a  dinner  at 
the  Traverse  City  Country  club,  and  in 
the  evening  a  bandmasters’  frolic  with 
what  Glenn  Bainum  refers  to  as  an  “unique 
progrram”,  and  you  know  that  means 
really  something. 

More  details  will  be  given  in  this  col¬ 
umn  in  the  next  issue. 


Interlochen,  Michigan,  Aower  of  nature, 
which  is  the  home  of  National  Music 
Camp,  made  famous  by  our  own  Dr. 
Joseph  E.  Maddy,  or  vice  versa,  has  been 
deAnitely  selected  for  the  1936  American 
Bandmasters  association  convention  which 
will  be  held  on  August  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

This  was  the  unanimous  decision  of  a 
representative  banquet  meeting  held  in 
Chicago  Saturday  evening,  February  29, 
over  which  President  Frank  Simon  pre¬ 
sided. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  most  unique 
conventions  ever  held  by  the  association 
and  the  antithesis  of  those  that  have 
gone  before.  The  stiff  shirts  and  formal 
restraint  will  be  laid  aside  for  four  days 
of  solid  comfort  and  genuine  enjoyment 
in  the  sun  and  the  shade,  with  the  smell 
of  the  pine,  the  soft  earth,  and  the  etudes 
of  nature. 

The  camp  band,  nearing  the  close  of  its 
summer  season  and  in  the  pink  of  con¬ 
dition,  will  serve  in  concert  capacity. 
There  will  be  no  union  problems  and  no 
deAcit  to  face.  We  are  going  to  be  Just 
folks  again,  although  the  week  will  not 
be  without  its  moments. 

Frank  Simon  talked  at  length  on  the 
opimrtunities  afforded,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  all  of  the  now  seventy- 
nine  active  members  could  not  have  heard 
his  remarks.  "One  of  the  big  thrills  I 
foresee,”  he  said,  “is  in  giving  every  sin¬ 
gle  one  of  our  active  members  a  deAnite 
and  an  equal  place  on  the  conducting 
program.  We  have  always  felt  the  sting 
of  having  to  leave  some  of  the  members 
off  the  concert  program  for  lack  of  tin^e. 
This  year  we  are  going  to  have  three 
concerts,  and  YOU  will  be  on  the  program. 

“I  believe,”  he  said,  “the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Traverse  City,  which  is  Just 
a  few  minutes*  drive  from  the  camp,  will 
give  the  convention  a  formal  banquet. 
We  will  have  our  smoker  at  the  camp, 
given  by  the  camp  officials,  and  we  will 
have  a  wonderful  hall  in  which  to  con¬ 
duct  our  business  meetings.  Through 
his  radio  connections.  Dr.  Maddy  will  be 
able  to  give  this  event  perhaps  more  pub¬ 
licity  of  the  kind  that  actually  reaches 
the  people,  than  has  ever  been  done  be¬ 
fore. 

“One  thing  I  have  in  mind  is  a  formal 
presentation  of  the  A.  B.  A.  memorial 
plaque  to  be  installed  in  the  Sousa  Me¬ 
morial  library  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  I  believe  we  can  arrange  to  have 
Mrs.  Sousa  there  to  receive  this  presenta¬ 
tion,  she,  in  turn,  presenting  it  to  Mr. 
Harding,  and  all  of  this  to  be  broadcast 
over  a  national  hookup. 

“As  you  know,”  he  said,  “the  National 
School  Band  association  presented  a  beau¬ 
tiful  bronse  memorial  plaque  to  the  li¬ 
brary  last  January.  Our  plaque  will  be 
quite  similar,  particularly  as  to  sise  and 
shape,  and  this  will  give  a  beautiful  effect, 
as  the  two  plaques  will  be  installed  on 
either  side  of  Mr.  Sousa's  original  stand. 

“I  hope  that  every  member  and  every 
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(Complete  Your  Band 
For  The  Contests 


How  does  your  band  check 
with  the  instrumentation  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  contest  this 
year? 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  fiU 
those  vacancies,  to  balance  up 
your  sections  and  have  a  com¬ 
plete  musical  ensemble  in  the 
competition. 

Elkhart  instruments  make  it 
easy.  Elkharts  are  easy  to  play 
—  designed  specifically  for 
school  musicians — and  easy  to 
own,  because  of  their  attrac¬ 
tive  prices  and  convenient  pur¬ 
chase  plans. 

Write  now,  for  information  on 
official  contest  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  band  instrumentation. 
Ask  for  details  about  the  com¬ 
plete  Elkhart  line  —  free  and 
without  obligation. 

Summer  bands  are  a  valuable 
institution  in  many  schools. 
Now  is  the  time  to  start  your 
plans  —  have  a  playing  band 
ready  by  fall.  Let  us  teU  you 
how  it’s  done. 

Elkhart  Band 
Instrument  Company 

303A  Jackson  St.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Richard  J.  Dunn,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  Entertainment  Committee  for  the  1936 
convention  when  planned  for  Houston,  has 
mailed  a  Ane  letter  expressing  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  regret  that  circumstances  made 
it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  original 
plan,  to  all  those  who  had  projected  their 
active  interest  into  the  affair.  These  in¬ 
clude  Honorable  James  V.  Allred,  grover- 
nor  of  the  state  of  Texas,  and  Honorable 
Walter  Woodull,  lieutenant-governor ;  the 
mayor  and  the  city  council  of  Houston ; 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Houston  Centennial  commit¬ 
tee  ;  Dr.  T.  O.  Walton,  president,  and 
others  of  A.  &  M.  College,  and  many 
others. 


Monsieur  Gagnier  is  preparing  his  H. 
M.  Canadian  Grenadier  Guards’  band  for 
a  new  series  of  Saturday  evening  broad¬ 
casts.  During  the  summer  the  band  will 
also  play  a  series  of  open  air  concerts  for 
the  Campbell  estate. 

So  as  musical  director  of  the  Canadian 
Radio  commission  for  the  province  of 
Quebec,  his  responsibility  to  the  Soci6t6 
des  Concerts  Symphoniques,  an  orchestra 
sponsored  by  the  Provincial  Government, 
and  the  concentration  of  his  spare  time 
on  the  creation  of  new  works,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  busy.  His  new  works,  recently 
released  by  Carl  Fischer,  include  Overture 
“Queen  of  Hearts”,  “Skip  Along  March”, 
and  the  Toronto  Bay  Walts”.  “I  might 
add,”  he  writes,  "that  one  of  my  recregr 
tions  and  pleasures  is  to  read  your  most 
interesting  paper.  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN,  which  I  And  more  and  more  Indis¬ 
pensable.  I  wish  we  had  had  such  a 
periodical  when  I  was  young.” 
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(.Continued  from  page  S4) 

movement  of  the  wrist  is  smooth  and 
certain. 

Any  other  tones  may  be  used  on 
the  various  positions,  such  as  second 
to  third  positions,  third  to  fourth, 
fourth  to  fifth.  The  movement  of  the 
slide  is  controlled  entirely  by  the 
wrist.  The  elbow  should  not  move. 
The  student  must  hear  the  correct 
tones  and  above  everything  else,  ob¬ 
serve  his  position  by  practicing  be¬ 
fore  a  mirror. 

Study  the  exercises  given.  Develop 
the  tones  in  the  two  way  markings  as 
illustrated  in  Exercise  One. 

Exercise  Two  should  be  practiced 
in  the  same  manner.  Each  measure 
should  constitute  an  entire  exercise 
following  the  outline  as  given  for  Ex¬ 
ercise  One. 

The  student  must  observe  that 
some  tones  need  humoring.  These  are 
indicated  by  signs  above  or  below  the 
numerals.  The  sharp  sign  indicates 
that  the  position  should  be  made 
somewhat  shorter.  The  fiat  sign  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  position  must  be 
made  longer.  This  can  be  determined 
by  the  student  by  comparing  the  tone 
with  the  original  position. 

Exercise  Three  consists  of  intervals 
and  requires  plenty  of  practice  and 
really  gives  the  student  a  chance  to 
use  the  artificial  positions.  Also  de¬ 
velop  a  true  glissando.  This  study 
should  be  played  as  marked.  Ob¬ 
serve  the  positions  as  given.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  move  the  slide 
quickly  on  all  slurred  tones. 

The  half  notes  should  receive  a 
slight  accent  and  the  quarters  should 
sound  subdued  and  somewhat  shorter 
in  value.  Do  not  hurry  the  tempo, 
and  locate  each  position  as  certainly 
as  if  the  slide  were  a  valve  on  the 
cornet. 

Always  endeavor  to  create  a  clear 
attack  and  good  intonation. 


CONTENTS 

(All  Msrcksi) 


The  Champion 
Fame  and  Fortune 
Harmonia 
Mighty  Monarch 
March  Militaire 
The  Trouper, 
Music  Maker 
Reign  of  Rhythm 


Silver  Spangles 
Melody  Maid 
Pilgrim's  Triumphal 
Three  Rings 
Royal  Romans 
Minstrel  Man 
Elizabeth 
Friendship 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Conductor  (Comet)  Baritone  Saxophone 
1st  Bh  Comet  Bass  Saxophone 

2nd  Bb  Cornet  1st  Eb  Horn  (Alto) 

3rd  Bb  Cornet  2nd  Eb  Horn  (Alto) 

4th  Bb  Cornet  3rd  &  4th  Homs 

Piccolo  1st  Trombone, 

Flute  in  C  Bass  Clef 

Oboe  2nd  Trombone. 

Bassoon  Bass  Clef 

Eb  Clarinet  3rd  Trombone. 

1st  Bb  Clarinet  Bass  Clef 

2  nd  Bb  Clarinet  I  st  and  2nd 

3rd  Bb  Clarinet  Trombones,  Treble 

Sop.  Saxophone  Baritone,  Bass  Clef 

1st  Alto  Saxophone  Baritone,  Treble  Clef 

2nd  Alto  Saxophone  Basses 

Tenor  Saxophone  Drums 


PRICE 
EACH 
BAND 
BOOK 

30c 

These  "Talbott”  marches  are  published  sep¬ 
arately  for  band.  Price,  full  band,  each,  7Sc 


GIVE 
YOUR 
AUDIENCE 
A  TREAT 


GIVE 
YOUR 
BAND 
A  BREAK 


(Including  Cnee) 


NEW  Numbers  you  should  imme¬ 
diately  investigate  for 

BAND 

The  Three  Aces — Cornet  Trio,  by 

Herbert  L.  Clarke . 32.00 

Also  a  Cornet  Trio  with  Piano  acc.  1.50 
Bolero — Comet  Trio,  by  Walter  M. 

Smith  .  2.00 

Also  a  Comet  Trio  with  Piano  acc.  1.50 
Capitol  City — Concert  March,  by  Del 

Steigers  .  1.25 

Footlifter — March.  Features  a  Drum 

Solo.  By  Henry  Fillmore . 75 

Ceptein  Smith — March.  Features 

Bugles  for  Corps  Work.  By  Dr. 

C.  S.  Putnam . 75 


Built  by  Evette  B  SchaefSsr 
of  the  soma  salactad  woods  and 
matarioh/  by  the  soeia  ingenius 
bonds;  in  the  some  factory  that 
has  mode  the  name  Buffet  a  clar¬ 
inet  tradition,  this  extroordinory 
ButSst  Modal  it  priced  at  only 
$100,  including  cose.  We  want  to 
give  you  the  whola  illustratad 
story.  It  comes  in  a  beautiful 
brochure,  free  on  raquatl.  See 
your  local  music  dealer  or  mall  a 
postal  today  for  the  complete 
story  of  this  omoaing  new  BufSst- 
built  clarinet.  n 


Kind  Words 

“Our  achool  han  been  a  subscriber  of 
Tbs  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  the  past 
two  years  and  finds  it  is  a  very  worthwhile 
book.  Regular  assignments  for  music 
students  are  taken  from  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.” — Chorles  NeU  Btarr,  Or- 
chettra  Director,  McDonald,  Ohio. 


Get  this  Brst  hand 
information,  today. 
Address  Dept.  343. 


I  received  the  new  Spinno  baton  several 
weeks  ago,  and  I  think  it  is  the  finest 
baton  on  the  market.  Our  director  and 
our  band  and  orchestra  certainly  are 
pleased  with  it. — Bileen  Washburn,  North 
High  School  Reporter,  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota. 


MUSIC 


HOUSE 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
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SCHOOL  •DANCE  •BANDS 


"Stratton's  Collegians" 

“Rupe  Stratton  and  His  Collegians” 
play  their  tunes  in  and  around  Gunnison, 
Colorado.  They  play  tor  all  of  the  dances 
at  the  Western  State  College  in  Gunnison, 
and  their  musical  tours  take  them  to 
towns  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred 
miles  of  that  city.  The  band  purchases 
new  music  and  pays  expenses  from  earn¬ 
ings  secured  from  all-school  dances  each 
Tuesday  evening. 


phone,  clarinet;  Rupert  Stratton,  leader, 
violin  and  trumpet ;  Bethal  McCook  and 
Marion  Jacobs,  trumpet ;  Vincent  Givens, 
drummer;  and  Ray  Parks,  pianist. 

•  •  • 

Send  Your  Picture 

The  school  dance  bands  are  keeping 
plenty  busy  these  days  with  proms,  and 
hops,  and  balls,  and  what  have  you  to 
play  for.  Elvery  day  or  so  we  hear  of  a 


The  boyi  end  girit  who  take  active  part  in  a  dance  band  find  the  organi¬ 
zation  a  source  of  real  entertainment  at  wall  at  valuable  to  them  in  broad¬ 
ening  their  musical  perspective.  One  glance  at  this  picture  is  enough  to 
convince  anyone  that  these  boys  are  having  a  great  time. 


This  band  keeps  a  busy  schedule  play¬ 
ing  as  many  as  three  dances  and  never 
less  than  one  each  week,  working  on  a 
guarantee  basis.  The  boys  are  planning 
to  take  a  steady  contract  at  a  summer  re¬ 
sort  during  vacation,  and  during  that  time 
several  former  members  will  supplement 
the  group.  The  present  members  have 
been  playing  together  a  little  more  than  a 
year  and  have  already  worked  themselves 
into  a  very  commendable  organisation. 

This  dance  band  pays  a  great  part  of 
the  schooling  expenses  of  each  of  its 
members  All  of  the  members  of  the 
group  hold  responsible  positions  in  the 
college  band  and  symphony  orchestra. 

Among  the  "collegians”  are  Robert  Fox, 
Delbert  Oswald,  J.  M.  Cunningham,  saxo- 


new  dance  band  winning  its  way  Into 
the  hearts  of  fun  loving  boys  and  girls. 
We  are  mighty  glad  to  hear  about  these 
groups  and  we  are  practically  "tickled 
pink”  when  they  send  us  a  picture  or  two. 
Watch  this  column  the  next  few  months, 
for  we  will  have  a  lot  of  news  for  you. 

And  if  you  have  a  group  in  your  own 
school  whose  picture  you  would  like  to 
see  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  just  drop 
us  a  line  telling  us  how  good  they  are, 
and  send  it,  along  with  the  picture,  to  us 
right  away.  You  had  better  hurry,  for 
we’re  expecting  stacks  of  pictures  from 
dance  bands  during  these  next  few,  their 
active,  months,  and  we  might  not  be  able 
to  use  them  all  you  know.  Get  yours  in 
early. 


The  Student  Takes  the  Baton 


in  a  school  assembly  program  and 
later  at  a  public  concert. 

Before  the  next  appearance,  make 
sure  you  have  mastered  all  uncertain 
places  that  appeared  In  the  last  trial. 
Consistent  testing  and  restudying  is 
sure  to  bring  success. 

Review  the  fundamentals  daily.  Cor¬ 
rect  habits  of  routine  will  carry  you 
through  no  matter  how  nervous  you 
may  be. 

Next  month  I’m  going  to  suggest  a 
last  minute  check  up  questionnaire 


for  your  final  polishing  for  the  con¬ 
test. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  another  im¬ 
portant  phase  in  student  directing — 
section  directing  and  cues.  If  one 
section  of  players  has  an  important 
part  that  should  be  brought  out,  or  if 
they  need  “steadying”  we  often  direct 
for  their  special  benefit.  This  gives 
them  confidence  and  adds  greatly  to 
the  general  effect.  For  example,  if 
an  overture  opens  with  a  fanfare  of 
two  measures  for  cornets  and  trum- 


INSTRUCTOR’S  MANUAL 
SAND  -  ORCHESTRA 


AN  INVALUABLE  AIQ,  GUIDE, 
INSTRUCTION  AND  REFERENCE 
BOOK — By  John  F.  Victor. 

FOB  ALL  INSTBUKENTAL  IfUSIC  IN8TBUCTOBS 
AND  8UPEBVIS<»8;  ALL  STUDYING  TO  TEACH; 
ADVANCED  HIGH  8CHO<H<  STUDENTS:  AND  AU, 
WHO  FIND  IT  ADVANTAGEOUS  TO  KNOW  SOME¬ 
THING  ABOUT  AIA,  INSTBL'MiarTS. 


Aa  Exiallaat  RtfanaM  B«tk  far  Sakaal,  Callata, 

Uaivanity.  Caaaarvatary  aaS  Puklla  LIkrwIaa. 

Th*  only  book  in  print  containing  teaching 
prindploo  ioz  60  instruaamts. 


Indudtiic  complata  Infonnatlon,  Initructlons.  flngarinc 
charti,  poalUon  photosrapiu  and  bacinninc  lationt,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  nluabla  material.  This  roluma  alio 
contatni  complete  "Q-EBIENTS  OF  MUSIC* ;  DEFI¬ 
NITIONS  OF  ALL  MUSICAL  TEBM8;  THE  MOST 
COMPLETE  AND  TEACHABLE  EXPLANATION  OF 
TBANSPOSmON  OBTAINABLE.  'rOGBTHEB  WITH 
OVEB  SDCTT  PAGES  OF  TRANSPOSITION  FOR 
ALL  INSTRUMENTS  WITH  FINGERINGS  MARKED: 
PAGES  ON  CONDUCTING:  BEATING  TIME:  TUN¬ 
ING  CHART:  SEATING  PLANS;  MARCHING  F<»- 
MATTONS;  ILLUSTRATED  DRUM  MAJOR  SIGNALS: 
FOirRTEXN  DRUM  BEATS  FOR  MARCHING  BANDS 
WTTH  STTCKINGS  MARKED;  ARRANGING;  OR- 
CHESTBATTON:  SCORE  READING,  ETC..  ETC. 

Contoina  614  pagoo 
Cloth  cover  97.50 

Loothorotto  cevor.  with  gold  lettering  910.00 
IVe  also  publish 


JJICTORMETHOD 

CLASS  INSTRUCTION 
fo-  band  Sid  ORCHESTRA 


THE  OFFICIAL  TEXT  IN  TEXAS  SCHOOLS 

o - — o 

See  our  complete  display 

at  the 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCe 

BOOTHS  220-221-222 

o  o 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  full  informatum. 


COMING  TO  THE 
CONVENTION? 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  attend 
our  special  display  of  musical  in¬ 
struments  and  accessories. 

On  display  is  a  brand  new 
French  Horn  designed  by  Mr. 
Sonsone,  Professor  of  French 
Horn  at  the  Institute  of  Musical 
Art  of  the  Juilliord  School  of 
Music,  New  York  City,  for  school 
use.  Something  different.  Mr. 
Sonsone  will  be  pleased  to 
give  a  personal  demonstration 
on  any  type  of  horn  and  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  the 
horn. 

Also  various  artists  will  be  on 
hand  to  demonstrate  our  com¬ 
plete  line  of  moderately  priced 
instruments. 

SANSONE  MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS,  DfC. 

WorUTs  Largest  French  Horn  Hoium 

1658  BROADWAY,  at  Slat  St. 

New  Yoric  City _ 3rd  Floor 


4* 
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part  of  your  burden 
with  one  of  those  new  easy  play* 
ing  Revelations.  Hard  work 
comes  easy  with  a  Holton. 

They'll  help  you  tmack 
out  those  high  one*. 

See  Your  Dealer  First 

If  he  cannot  utpplT  you  with  Hohoni,  write 
direct  to  the  facto^,  ask  for  catalof.  men* 
tkm  your  instrument  and  name  your  dealer. 


1 

Ask  about 

Ask  sboul 

HOLTON 

Ask  about 

HOLTON 

Mouth  piscss 

HOLTON 

Bsdric  Oil 

1  1 

Mutss 

FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 

364  Chorch  St.  Elkhorn,  Wia. 


Brand  New! 


LittleClassics 

Orchestra 

Folio 

Bit*  of  Melody  from  the  Writing*  of 
the  Master  Composer*  Arranged  far 
Playino  by  Orehettra*  of  limited 
Bxperience 

*  There  are  15  selections  in  the 
book,  includins  melodies  from  Sdin- 
mann,  Schubert,  Bach,  Beethoven.  Men- 
ddasohn,  Mosiart,  Haydn,  Handel, 
Gluck,  Martini  and  Ver^. 

AU  Strins  Parts  (except  Solo  Violin) 
are  entirely  in  the  first  position  and 
the  other  Instrument  Parts  are  cor- 
respondinsly  easy.  The  Tenor  Banjo 
contains  chord  diasrams  for  use  of 
other  fretted  instruments,  if  desired. 

•  INS^RVME^TATIO^  • 

1st  Violin.  Solo  Violin  (ad  lib.). 
Violin  Obbl.  A.  Violin  (M>bl.  B,  Snd 
Vkdln.  Viola,  (^o,  Bass.  Flute,  Oboe, 
1st  B-fiat  Clarinet,  find  B-fiat  Clarinet, 
Bassoon,  K4Iat  Alto  Saxophone,  B^t 
Tenor  Sax<»hone,  1st  B-lIat  Trumpet, 
find  B-fiat  Trumpet  Trombone  (Bass) 
or  Baritone,  Trombone  (Treble)  or 
Baritone,  1st  and  tnd  Homs  in  F, 
Ist  and  tnd  B-fiat  Homs,  Tuba.  Drums, 
Tenor  Banjo,  Piano  (Conductor's 
Score). 

Forts.  3Sc  each  Plane  He 


Theodore  Pbesser  Co. 

Everythiny  in  MuMe  PnbUeation* 
im  CHESTBDT  ST..  PHUJL.  PA. 


pets  followed  by  a  atrong  passage  for 
full  band,  turn  slightly  toward  the  cor¬ 
nets,  look  directly  at  them,  and  give 
them  your  entire  attention  in  direct¬ 
ing  those  first  two  measures. 

As  you  near  the  end  of  the  second 
measure  prepare  the  rest  of  the  band 
for  its  entrance  by  facial  expression 
and  a  more  inclusive  movement  of  the 
arms.  Always  be  precise  in  marking 
entrances,  but  also  be  careful  to  warn 
the  section  Just  before  the  entrance 
is  due. 

How  should  cues  be  given?  Some 
use  the  left  band  for  that  purpose  by 
keeping  it  rather  quiet  before  the  en¬ 
trance  and  making  a  definite,  vigorous 
gesture  toward  the  section  to  mark 
the  entrance.  The  baton  can  often  be 
used  to  good  advantage,  and  a  slight 
shifting  of  the  body  position  helps, 
but  the  greatest  help  in  all  such  cases 
is  the  eyes. 

A  sharp,  penetrating,  intense,  intel¬ 
ligent  look  of  the  eyes  really  gets  re¬ 
sults.  They  are  the  best  “attention 
getter"  I  have  ever  found.  If  you 
have  the  music  memorized,  you  can 
use  the  eyes  much  more  effectively 
in  conveying  your  ideas  to  the  players. 
Less  waving  of  the  arms  and  more 
Intelligent  use  of  the  eyes,  facial  ex¬ 
pression,  and  body  position  makes  a 
more  pleasing  and  effective  perform¬ 
ance.  Constant  “over  directing"  looks 
monotonous  to  the  audience  and  does 
not  mean  a  thing  to  the  players. 
Make  every  gesture  mean  something. 
Contrast  in  directing  is  Just  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  it  is  in  playing. 

And  now,  before  closing,  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  letter,  written  by 
a  nationally  known  school  band  direc¬ 
tor,  forcibly  illustrating  a  point  which 
every  director  and  student  director 
should  think  over  seriously. 

“I  have  read  with  great  interest 
your  common  sense  comments  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  leaders  in  the  educational 
field  getting  away  from  using  the  term 
the  way.  Tou  have  pointed  out  a 
good  way  and  recognized  other  good 
way*.  That  is  fine." 

If  the  Judges  and  directors  would 
take  that  quotation  to  heart  and  over¬ 
come  their  narrow-mindedness,  I  be¬ 
lieve  our  contests  would  prove  far 
more  valuable.  If  a  man  does  well 
and  gets  good  results,  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  should  get  credit  for  it,  even 
though  he  hasn’t  gone  about  it  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  someone  else  would 
have  done. 

Next  month  the  lesson  will  Include 
practical  suggestions  on  Judging,  for 
every  student  conductor  should  learn 
the  fundamentals  of  that  art.  We  shall 
also  take  up  at  that  time  tuning  notes, 
transposition,  and  library  systems. 


Sparkling 

Specialties 

for  your  Concert  Programs 


Forster  Characteristic  Series 
ior  Bond 
by  BING  HAGEB 

Th«  Bird  cmd  tha  Soxophon*  (A  Musical 
Convarsotion  ior  Fluts  (or  Piccolo] 
and  Soxophona),  11.50 
Ths  Bird  at  ths  Woteriall  (A  Bird  Intar- 
mozzo),  SI. SO 
April  Sighs  (Idyll),  SI .50 
A  Day  in  a  Florida  Woodland  (A  minia- 
tura  suits  isoturing  bird  colls),  S3. 00 
A  Day  at  ths  Zoo  (Dsscriptivs  ovsrturs 
including  animal  imitations),  S4.00 
A  Day  in  Toyland  (Dsscriptivs  tons  pic- 
turs  with  toy  instrumsnts,  animal  imi¬ 
tations,  stc.),  S3. 00 

Ths  Grsat  Rsd  Moon  (A  Hawaiian  eji- 
sods),  S3.00 

Ths  Rocking-Horss  Farads  (Choractsr- 
istic  March),  SI. 50 

Ths  Cricksts'  Danes  (Dsscriptivs  Intsr- 
mszzo),  SI  .50 

Ths  Swoytiig  Norcissus  (A  Flowsr 
Danes),  SI. 50 

Vsry  dssirabis  as  sneors  numbsrs. 
Or  any  numbsr  oi  thsm  may  bs  groupsd 
togsthsr  into  a  plsasing  suits.  Intsr- 
srtingly  scorsd  ior  all  instrtimsnts. 

Writs  today  ior  intsrssting  dsscriptivs 
list  oi  unusual  program  matsrial  ior  both 
bomd  and  orchsstra.  Thsss  “sasy" 
numbsrs  will  givs  nsw  sparkls  to  your 
programs. 

Forster  Music  Publisher,  Lie. 
216  S.  Waboah  Ave.,  Chicago,  DL 


Fill  your 
Instrumentation 
GAPS  Now 

If  you  expect  to 
Place,  in  the  Contests 

You  cannot  have  a  winning  band 
without  correct  instrumentation.  Don’t 
hesitate  for  lack  of  "the  price."  The 
Lyons  Rental  Plan  is  the  answer  to  your 
problem.  This  plan  will  lift  you  right 
out  of  your  troubles.  It  is  working  like 
magic  for  directors  everywhere.  You 
can't  miu.  Write  for  complete  details. 


17  W.  Lak«  Street  e  Chleego,  III. 
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“THE  BACK  PARLOR” 

Reserved  for  Band  and  Orchestra  Parent  Clubs 


Arouses  Enthusiasm 

•  The  president  of  the  Logansport,  In¬ 
diana,  School  Music  Boosters  club,  Mrs. 
Maude  Sowers,  writes  that  that  organ¬ 
isation  has  done  a  great  service  In  crys¬ 
tallising  a  music  sentiment  throughout  the 
city  and  In  making  the  people  of  Logans- 
port  music  conscious. 

The  Logansport  Boosters  club  was  or¬ 
ganised  in  May,  1932.  Membership  was 
opened  to  any  person  interested  in  pro¬ 
moting  better  music  (and  more  of  it)  in 
the  city  schools.  A  nominal  membership 
fee  of  twenty-five  cents  was  decided 
upon.  Membership  now  numbers  23S. 

Meetings  are  held  once  every  six  weeks 
in  the  form  of  a  covered  dish  supper  fol¬ 
lowed  by  business  meetings  and  musical 
programs  The  officers  of  the  club  are 
Mrs.  Sowers,  president ;  James  Smith, 
vice-president;  Iiouls  Kasch,  second  vice- 
president  ;  Mrs.  Ruth  Orindle,  secretary ; 
Mrs.  Bdwin  Barnett,  treasurer. 

Since  the  club’s  organisation  It  has 
sponsored  one  District  contest  in  the  high 
school  building  and  has  raised  funds  to 
send  the  high  school  band  and  orchestra, 
ensembles,  and  soloists  to  various  con¬ 
tests.  The  club  has  purchased  Instruments 
for  the  band  and  completed  outfitting  the 
band  with  uniforms.  This  year  the  club 
is  assisting  with  the  provision  of  free 
Instrumental  class  Instructions  on  the 
various  band  and  orchestra  instruments. 

Tag  days,  suppers,  rummage  sales, 
bridges,  and  bunco  parties  have  raised  the 
major  portion  of  the  money  for  this  club. 
A  new  project  has  just  been  started — a 
series  of  "chain  luncheons"  are  being  held 
in  homes  of  various  members. 

•  •  • 

A  New  Cepacity 

•  A  new  capacity  for  members  of  the 
Band  and  Orchestra  Parents  club— the 
members  of  just  such  an  organisation'  of 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  have  been  made 
the  official  chaperons  of  the  school  mu¬ 
sicians  there.  A  few  members  attend  all 
of  the  football  games  or  concerts  given 
by  either  the  band  or  the  orchestra,  at 
home  or  away.  In  January  the  club 
turned  the  tables  and  played  host  to  the 
boys  and  girls  at  a  party  in  appreciation 
of  the  fine  work  the  musicians  had  been 
doin^. 

And,  of  course,  this  club  does  its  share 
toward  raising  funds  to  help  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  new  equipment  for  the  school 
musicians.  One  of  the  ways  they  have 
found  successful  has  been  by  sponsoring 
a  "Band  Week”  in  the  spring.  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Harper,  one  of  the  members,  writes  us 
that  the  club  recently  held  a  night  meet¬ 
ing  in  order  that  the  fathers  might  attend 
and  see  the  work  they  have  been  doing. 
•  •  • 

The  One  and  Only 

•  Mrs.  O.  C.  Hoyt,  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  Shelby,  Montana,  Band 
Mothers  club,  says  that  their  town  holds 
the  distinction  of  having  the  only  band 
mothers  club  in  the  state.  Well,  perhaps 
she  is  right,  but  we  do  know  that  the 
Shelby  organisation  is  one  of  the  best 
to  be  found  anywhere. 

The  Shelby  Band  Mothers  club  was 
organised  last  October  at  which  time 


Mra  W.  A.  Newhouse  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Mrs.  W.  F.  Burns,  vice-president ; 
and  Mrs.  W.  O.  Weinland,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  The  club  meets  once  each  month  at 
the  home  of  a  member.  This  is  usually  a 
luncheon  meeting,  and  individuals  from 
the  music  department  entertain. 

Soon  after  organisation  in  the  fall,  the 
club  sponsored  a  tag  day  and  netted  |81, 
a  great  starter.  The  mothers  took  over 
the  sale  of  tickets  for  the  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  concert  and  had  excellent  results. 
Then  the  club  solicited  various  civic  or¬ 
ganisations. 

When  the  band  needed  new  instruments, 
the  mothers  went  before  the  school  board 
and  encouraged  them  to  purchase  a  new 
sousaphone  for  the  band.  In  January 
the  mothers  baked  seventy-five  pies  and 
sold  them.  Money  from  this  sale  and 
the  lunches  amounted  to  enough  that  the 
club  was  able  to  purchase  a  second  sousa¬ 
phone  for  the  band.  A  total  of  |640  worth 
of  instruments  have  been  provided  for 
the  band  through  the  efforts  of  the  band 
mothers  this  year.  They  have  also  pur¬ 
chased  new  music  and  sold  enough  sub- 
scripUons  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  to 
entitle  them  to  a  now  Spinno  baton. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  club 
is  going  to  concentrate  on  building  up  a 
beginners’  band.  It  is  also  planning  to 
purchase  a  new  drum  major’s  uniform 
and  to  secure  the  funds  necessary  to  send 
the  band  to  the  annual  festival  in  Havre, 
Montana. 

•  •  • 

Another  Helper 

•  Increasing  interest  in  the  school  mu¬ 
sical  organisations  on  the  part  of  the 
band  and  orchestra  mothers  of  Willmar, 
Minnesota,  has  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Music  Boosters  club.  All  mothers 
and  persons  interested  in  promoting  the 
band  and  orchestra  are  invited  to  be¬ 
come  members. 

The  club’s  first  meeting  was  held  in 
November.  At  the  second  meeting,  early 
in  December,  Mrs.  J.  Albert  Peterson  was 
elected  president  Other  officers  of  the 
club  are  Mrs.  R.  H.  Slgg,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Chisholm,  secretary;  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Larson,  treasurer. 

The  Boosters  club  meets  the  second 
Friday  of  each  month  in  the  band  room 
at  which  time  music  is  furnished  by  the 
band  and  orchestra  studenta  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  organisation  as  stated  in  its 
constitution  is  "To  give  moral  and  finan¬ 
cial  support  to  the  instrumental  groups 
in  the  Willmar  public  schools.” 

Before  this  club  was  organised  there 
had  already  been  a  very  active  group 
in  Willmar  looking  out  after  the  interests 
of  the  school  musicians.  This  group  was 
made  up  of  approximately  ten  band  and 
orchestra  parents  and  business  men  of 
Willmar.  Walter  W.  Erickson  was 
chairman  of  this  group’s  representatives, 
and  he  in  turn  selected  additional  mem¬ 
bers  to  act  as  a  band  uniform  committee. 

The  first  project  sponsored  by  the  band 
uniform  committee  was  a  concert  given 
by  the  high  school  band  which  netted  $100 
toward  the  fund.  Through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  high  school  principal,  A.  E. 
Westgaard,  a  former  alumnae  class  voted 
to  turn  over  its  class  memorial  fund  to 
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the  band.  The  band  received  $226  from 
this  Bource. 

Contributions  made  by  leadinc  business 
orsanisations,  private  concerns,  and  in¬ 
dividuals  made  up  the  total  of  several 
hundred  dollars.  This  fine  and  organised 
effort  on  the  part  of  a  few  business  men 
and  parents  brought  |900  worth  of  new 
uniforms  to  the  Wlllmar  high  school  band, 
and  now  that  the  instrumental  department 
has  an  organisation  like  the  Booster  club 
behind  it,  it  should  never  see  a  blue  mo¬ 
ment. 


Specializing  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Tell  os  what  you  have  in 
tuiad.  We  will  design  and 
•uhmit  sketches  and  de¬ 
signs. 

Marcus  Ruben,  Inc. 

Dspt.  M,  t2S  S.  Stats  St. 


DESIGNERS 


MANUFACTURERS 
FINE  UNIFORMS 


•  West  Frankfort,  Illinois,  has  a  Band 
Parent  association  of  which  any  city 
should  be  proud.  The  members  of  this 
association  give  unselflshly  of  their  time, 
money,  cars,  and  efforts  to  send  the  boys 
and  girls,  striving  to  get  to  the  top  in 
the  instrumental  music  world,  a  fair 
chance. 

The  organisation  recently  decided  to 
put  on  a  drive  to  secure  funds  for  high 
school  band  uniforms.  In  order  to  raise 
funds  the  members  have  given  teas, 
qwnsored  plays,  had  magasine  sales,  run 
a  booth  at  LAbor  day  celebrations,  spon¬ 
sored  a  Hallowe'en  festival  on  the  streets, 
and  given  auction  salea  Elach  of  these 
activities  brought  good  returns,  which, 
augmented  by  personal  contributions  from 
individuals  and  business  groups,  made  a 
sufficient  total  to  purchase  the  new  uni¬ 
forms. 


Write  lor  Our 
BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG 
Mtd  NEW  FALL 
SUPPLEMENT 


UNIFORMS 


SCHOOL  BANOS 

Uniforms  with  Fit, 
Style  end  Comfort.  Sena 
for  catsiog  362S,  sam¬ 
ite  and  prices.  Most 
Prise  Winning  Bands 
wear  unifonna  made  by 
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OWN  A  GENUINE 

A,  Goldbeck  Metal  Ebonite 


They  Gave  a  Ptay 

e  March  6  the  members  of  the  Band  and 
Orchestra  Mothers  club  of  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  put  on  a  delightful  play  in  the 
high  school  auditorium.  “Mrs.  Tubbs  of 
Shantytown"  focused  the  attention  of  the 
whole  town  of  Portsmouth  on  the  fine 
work  of  this  organisation,  and  the  play 
was  a  huge  success. 

Keeping  right  at  it,  the  club  is  planning 
a  cooking  school  demonstration  and  a 
musical  program  for  April  2  to  help  swell 
the  purse.  And  in  their  spare  time  the 
mothers  are  working  on  a  quilt  which 
they  will  raffle  off  at  the  spring  concert 
given  by  the  band  and  orchestra. 

So  far  this  year  the  Portsmouth  moth¬ 
ers  have  raised  2500  for  their  boys  and 
girls  and  they  have  a  nice  “nest  egg” 
ready  for  contest  expensea 
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Backing  the  Canton  Band 

•  Back  of  the  Canton,  South  Dakota, 
high  school  band  is  a  Band  Parents  or¬ 
ganisation  which  has  been  of  inestimable 
value  in  putting  the  band  in  the  fine  posi¬ 
tion  it  is  today.  This  band  has  done  a 
fine  quality  of  work  for  several  years  and 
the  parents’  organisation  has  always  been 
a  faithful  auxiliary. 

The  local  board  of  education  and  the 
parents  group  co-operated  in  the  addition 
of  11,000  worth  of  instruments  to  the 
band  equipment.  Several  new  instru¬ 
ments  have  been  purchased  for  the  band 
since  this  large  gift  was  given. 

An  annual  rummage  sale  has  proven 
one  of  the  most  profitable  money-making 
schemes  for  these  mothers  They  have 
also  operated  food  stands  at  celebrations. 
One  old-fashioned  basket  supper  was  quite 
a  success.  Over  |1,000  was  raised  for  the 
band  by  selling  tickets  on  a  new  automo¬ 
bile. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are:  Mrs.  E.  I. 
Whitehead,  president;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Bekke, 
secretary ;  and  Mrs.  O.  H.  McAnally, 
treasurer.  Meetings  are  held  monthly. 


*■  fn  _  CbarlM  Teuu-dcn'l  IfODEBN  ETUJiEB 
IM  (.TS)  for  Trumpet.  Only  rMlIy  modem 
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AfNC  WOBDB  ud  ICUBIC.  Deels  with  harmony. 
AA/O  rhymlns.  melody,  eopyrlfhts,  etc.,  etc. 
WMBD  KTUDB  (.85)  for  Sax.,  Clar.  Newl  Uo- 
asnall  DCPBOVIBINO  SIMPLIFirai  (tl).  Hot  play¬ 
ing  for  ALL  Instruments.  This  book  is  going  around 
the  WOBLD.  It's  professional.  VAL8R  STN'rOPATV 
(.M)  solo  fur  sax.,  flute,  elar..  srlth  piano  an. 
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ROCHE  OBOE  REEDS:  Hand  made  tested 
and  graded;  will  guarantee  you  the  moat  suitable 
reed  without  waste  of  time  and  money.  Also 
other  reeds.  Write  (or  catalog.  Fernand  Roche, 
421  West  51st  Street.  New  York  City. 

OBOE  REEDS:  Ready  to  play,  dependable, 
easy  blowing,  70c  each  plus  old  tunes ;  3  for  $2; 
6  for  $3.85.  Proof  of  the  reeds  is  in  the  playing. 
Made  and  tested  by  Russell  Saunders.  Kikhorn, 
WU. _ 

BASSOON  REEDS:  High  quality  professional 
reeds,  of  my  own  hand  make.  Ready  to  play, 
easy  blowing,  responsive  in  attack,  big,  brilliant 
tone,  4  reeds  $3  postage  prepaid.  John  E.  Fer¬ 
rell,  3535-A  Juniata  St.,  St.  Ixinis,  Mo. 

FREE  use  of  New  York  City  office  during 
Music  Educators  Conference  week.  Meet  your 
friends,  leave  your  packages,  receive  phone  calls; 
phone  number,  Longacre  5-7712.  Louis  T.  Lind¬ 
ner,  425  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  be¬ 
tween  33rd  and  34th  Streets. 


HICKERNELL  Solo  Trumpet:  "Stradivariua  of 
the  Brasses”.  Only  trumpet  with  original  true 
trumpet  tone;  rich,  clear,  flexible — not  hard, 
•■percussion”  quality.  Send  for  reprint — -“What 
is  difference  b^ween  cornet  and  trumpet.”  Rosa 
Hickernell,  Warren,  Ohio. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND¬ 
MASTERS.  FOR  SALE:  All  instruments  are 
in  case.  All  instruments  are  entirely  new,  in 
stock.  Prices  are  spot  cash  or  c.o.d.  with 
deposit.  Kohlert  Alto  Clarinet,  Albert  System. 
Regular  $195 — $85.  Kohlert  Bass  Clarinet,  Al¬ 
bert  System.  Regular  $220 — $101.  Kohlert 
Alto  Clarinet,  Boehm  System,  Automatic  regis¬ 
ter  key.  Regular  $25(1 — $180.  Kohlert  Bass 
Clarinet,  Boehm  System,  Automatic  register  key. 
Regular  $320 — $210.  Kohlert  English  Horn, 
Ordinary  15  key  system.  Regular  $200 — $100. 


xvonicri  xicvkci  o/sicm.  xvcku* 

lar  $650 — $375.  The  Diide  Music  House,  320 
S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

EVERYTHING  in  music  and  books;  twenty 
years  in  the  music  business.  We  service  over 
6  states.  Prices  right,  satisfaction  assured.  Many 
bargains.  Send  us  trial  order.  Faber’s  Tri- 
State  Music  Co.,  1013  Main  St.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

SACRED  ORCHESTRA  FOLIO 
New.  Nothing  like  it  anywhere.  27  Sacred 
Classics;  Marches,  Prayers,  and  Hymns.  26 
Instrumentations.  Write  for  descriptive  list  of 
contents.  Name  your  Instruments.  Each  book 
50c  postpaid.  Hardy  Music  Pub.  Co.,  64  East 
Jackson,  Chicago. 

HOT  CHORUSES:  Dinah,  Ida,  Tiger  Rag,  St. 
Louis  Blues  for  clarinet,  Ej),  alto,  and  Bb  tenor 
sax  and  trumpet.  4  choruses  for  $1.  School 
supervisors,  write  about  renting  clarinets.  W.  G. 
Hlavin,  3547  East  161st  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  MUSIC:  all  pub- 
lishers.  Large  stock— quick  service.  Get  your 
music  in  new,  easy  way.  Student  agents  wanted 
to  earn  money  selling  business  stationery.  Cat¬ 
alog — details  free.  Howell,  the  Music  Man, 
Parsons,  Kansas. 

100  PHOTO  postcards  copied  from  any  photo, 
$3.  Sample  free.  Enlargements.  Kodak  prints 
any  size,  3c  each,  25  for  60c;  photo  mirrors  but¬ 
tons,  statues,  cuts,  and  mats.  William  Filline, 

3027  N.  Kostner  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. _ 

NEEDLER’S  LIP  OINTMENT  hardens  and 
strengthens  lips  and  gums  instantly.  Makes 
playing  a  pleasure.  Send  50c  to  Ne^ler  Music 

House,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. _ 

UNIFORMS:  Oey  Cadet  Band  Coats,  $3. 
Caps.  $1.  Cadet  military  uniforms,  new  blue 
trousers,  $3.  Jandorf,  172  West  81st  St.,  New 

York  City. _ 

IP  YOUR  band  or  orchestra  will  enter  the 
State  Contes^  it  will  pay  you  to  have  good  instru¬ 
ments.  .  Write  us  for  information  on  renting. 
Rental  will  apply  on  purchase.  Ray  Lammers 
Music  House,  534  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. _ 

YOU  CAN  save  money  at  Swain’s  Music  House 
on  band  and  orchestra  instruments  and  acces- 
SOTies.  Get  our  prices  before  you  buy.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  your  money  back.  Swain’s 

Music  House.  Mansfield,  Penna. _ 

LOREE  OBOE:  Conservatory  covered  holes  F. 
resonance  key  and  low  B  C$  trill ;  fine  condi¬ 
tion ;  in  case,  $165.  Also  Cabart  English  Horn 
covered  holes,  practically  new  in  case,  $185. 
Fernand  Roche,  427  West  51st  Street,  New  York. 


SAXOPHONE  -  Clarinet  •  Trumpet  •  Trombone 
-  Drum  supplies.  Lowest  prices,  quickest  service. 
Send  for  our  special  School  Circular  listing  na¬ 
tionally  advertise  musical  supplies  at  half  price. 
Terminal  Musical  Supply  Co.,  245  West  34th  St., 

New  York  City. _ 

CONN  C  FLUTE.  $48.  King  Trumpet,  $24. 
Silver  plated  York  Mellophone,  $18.  Silver  plated 
Bettoney  Eb  Boehm  Clarinet,  $22.  Fine  violin 
outfit,  $18.  All  perfect,  rare  bargains.  Music 
Supply,  521  N.  Center  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
FOR  SALE:  Pedler  Bass  Clarinet,  reconditioned. 
$100.  Elkhart  Brass  Sousaphone,  $125.  New 
and  used  instruments,  all  kinds  and  prices.  36 
inch  bass  drum  new  heads,  $35.  Souders  Music 

Shop,  120  E.  Main  St.,  Muncie,  Ind. _ 

SAVE  on  your  band  music  budget.  I  have 
hundreds  of  numbers  of  used  music  (or  military 
band,  all  standard,  good  condition,  suitable  for 
high  school  bands.  Cut  your  expenses.  Super¬ 
visors,  send  (or  lists.  D.  C.  Ryan,  114  N.  Nor¬ 
mal  St.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


MUSICIANS’  Mess  Eton  Jackets,  $2.  Blues, 
black,  green.  Will  not  show  discoloration  like 
white.  Slightly  used ;  like  new.  Genuine  white 
or  black  silk  rashes,  $1.  Regulation  band  coats, 
bhte,  black,  $2.50.  Caps,  new,  $1.50.  Wallace, 
2416  North  Halsted  St.,  Chicago. _ 


UNIFORMS:  For  sale,  45  American  Legion 
style  with  lapel  collars,  black  braid  trimmed. 
Very  serviceable  and  not  worn  out.  Coats,  caps 
and  pants.  Olive  drab  serge  cloth.  Suitable  for 
adult  band.  Will  send  photo  to  interested 
pities.  Bargain.  Leo  W.  Moody,  Municipal 

Band,  Scottsblnff,  Nebraska. _ 

UNIFORMS:  35  flashy  blue  capes,  astrachan 
and  gold  trimming,  $3.50  each.  Shakos  with 
feather  plumes,  $4.  New  assorted  uniform  coats, 
$3.  Caps,  75c.  Other  uniforms.  Jandorf,  172 
W.  81st  St.,  New  York  City. _ 


BARGAINS:  What  are  you  looking  for?  We 
have  on  hand  practically  every  instrument  yon 
need.  Send  for  used  instrument  lists.  We  luiy, 
sell,  and  exchange.  Have  you  tried  Sansone 
reeds?  Sample,  Kk;.  Sansone  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  Inc.,  1658  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

ALMOST  NEW  Holton  alto  saxophone,  plated, 
in  case,  only  seventy  dollars ;  late  model  trumpet, 
brass,  in  case,  forty  dollars.  Ask  (or  bargain 
list  number  21.  It’s  just  out!  Frank  Holton  & 
Co.,  Elkhom,  Wisconsin. 

MUSIC  EDITING— COMPOSING 
Transposing,  Harmonizing,  Arranging.  Profes¬ 
sional  work  only.  Handprints  for  class  use. 
Song  work :  popular,  classic,  sacred.  Catering  to 
broadcasters  and  publishers.  Get  our  “commer¬ 
cial  appraisal”  ot  your  compositions.  Hardy 
Music  Writing  Studio,  611  Lyon-Healy  Bldg., 
Chicago. _ 

REBUILT  band  and  orchestra  instruments. 
Honestly  rebuilt — fully  guaranteed.  Write  for 
list  and  special  discount  to  teachers.  Catalog 
of  new  instruments  sent  upon  request.  Weymann 
Company,  Dept.  SM-3,  13th  and  Arch  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SPECIAL:  Repairs — Factory  Overhaul — Alto 
Saxophone  Nine  Ninety-five — Tenor  Saxophone 
Eleven  Ninety-five — Boehm  Clarinet  Seven 
Ninety-five — Drummers’  Accessories  Thirty  Per 
Cent  Discount — Send  for  List.  Gurley-Claesgens 

Music  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. _ 

BARGAINS:  Bacon  silver  banjo  and  case,  used 
— $75.  Martin  slide  silver  trombone,  sample — 
$65.  Fine  old  ’Cello,  bag,  bow,  used — $65. 
Boehm  silver  clarinet,  plush  case,  new — $33.  120 

bass  accordion,  case,  new— $129.  Elam  extra  in¬ 
come  selling  our  guitars,  attractive  agent’s  plan. 
Write  Steller’s,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

HOLTON  BARGAINS  are  wholesomely  clean 
inside  and  out,  safe  to  use,  economical  to  buy; 
write  for  bargain  list  number  21.  You’ll  pro¬ 
tect  your  health  and  save  some  money,  too. 
Frank  Holton  &  Co.,  Elkhom,  Wisconsin. 

BARGAINS:  Buescher  sousaphone,  silver  gold 
bell,  in  case,  $250.  Pedler  bass  clarinet,  Boehm 
system,  just  overhauled,  $125.  Kohlert  Heckel 
system  bassoon,  fine  condition,  new  case,  $125, 
Write  (or  conmlete  lists.  Soo  Music  Shop,  406 

Sixth  Street,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. _ 

(Turn  to  next  page) 


VANDERCOOK  ^.^0^ 

Five  Weeks  Summer  Session 
luna  29 — Slat 

for  Bond,  Orch.,  Choral  diroctora,  Tooch- 
ars.  Supervisors.  Fully  accredited  courses 
on  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Music  de¬ 
grees.  Doily  ensembles,  classes,  etc., 
with  nationally  famous  faculty.  Low 
tuition  and  expenses. 

TWO  WEEKS  CAMP 
August  3-16 

Music  and  recreation  (in  a  beautiful 
camp  near  Chicago  on  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan)  for  Band,  Orch.,  Choral  stu¬ 
dents  (boys  and  girls)  of  H.  S.  and  jr. 
Hi  ages.  Daily  ensembles,  classes, 
swimming,  etc.  Special  classes  for  di¬ 
rectors,  teachers,  etc.,  personal  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  VanderCook.  $22.50  tor 
students;  $30  for  teachers,  covers  room, 
meals,  tuition  complete  for  entire  two 
weeks. 

HOME  STUDY  COURSES— 
fully  acersditsd. 

For  delaiis  address  fleereiary 
1652  Watreu  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Babiliflon  CoUest 

presents  a 

Summer  Music-School- 
Cconp 

June  23rd — ^July  31st 
For  Boys  from  12  to  18 

“Music  and  Play  for 
Every  Day” 

For  information  address: 

lames  Christian  PiohL 
Director  of  Music 

DAVIDSON  COLLEGE 

Davidson.  North  Carolina 


Tbi  ERNEST  WILLUMS  SCHOOL  •!  MUSIC 

BpseliUslng  la  Band  or  ORhaitral  tralalag.  Dally 
rebaanala.  Spaclal  ar  Thras  Tsar  OaitlSaats  easrsa. 
Prlvata  InatmeUao.  Hiaaty,  Coaduetlat,  ArraaglBS. 
Dlatlacalitaad  (acuity  Inclndlag  Plarre  Hasralta. 
poUa,  SoKagfie;  Mayhae  L.  I  ska  Oishaatratias, 
Band  Arraaglas. 

For  further  information  mddrets 

THI  lEeiSTIfifl,  Ul  Oesaa  «vnm,  Inskifa,  Use  rsrt 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER 

Op]x>rtunity  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  earn  part 
of  his  or  her  tuition  while  attending  a  lead¬ 
ing  music  school.  This  offer  applies  to  both 
summer  and  winter  sessions.  In  writing 
specifically  state  background  in  detail,  and 
further  particulars  will  be  sent  you.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  10,  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


only  an 


DRumiEAD 

can  be  played  In  any  kind  of 
weather,  without  loss  of  tone  or 
quality.  If  you  want  the  best, 
be  sure  it’s  an  All-Weather 
Drumhead. 

All-Weather  Drumheads  are 
manufactured  under  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  17.  S.  Patent  No. 
2,018,182. 

DnnlMad  C«.  of  Aworica 

4it  nilST  AVE..  mmURGH.  FA. 


RINGS  &  PINS  FOR  SCHOOL  BANDS 


The  School  MiMicion  for  March,  1936 


A  3000  MILE  Bargain  Counter 


(ConiinueJ  from  preceding  pnge) 


Tlio  troth,  nothing  hot  the  troth.  Hdp 
yonnelf  whh  the  DERU  REED.  Spe- 
^  .  daUjr  made  from 

I  the  bntt  of  aonth* 
I  R  em  French  cane. 
■  ■  Gieea  a  marvelona 

■  tone  lasts 

■  longer.  Made  in 
five  strengths,  soft; 
soft-medinm; 
dinm;  medium* 
sUC;  and  stiff. 


REAL  BARCAINg:  Saxaphooe.  Martin  Hand¬ 
craft,  Bb  Tenor  in  case  $59 ;  Bacon  Tenor  Banjo, 
$60  value,  |24.S0;  Heberlein  'Cello  in  bag,  $55  . 
Leedjr  Manmba,  black  and  gold,  3)4  C^tave, 
$80 ;  Boaton  Wonder  Metal  Clarinet,  caae,  $29 ; 
Used  Trombone,  sole  leather  caae,  $9 ;  Fine  Ge- 
munder  Violin,  bow,  oblong  leather  caae,  $250 
value  for  $95 ;  Good,  uaeu  loud  ampligera  for 
dance  bands.  Miller  Music  Shop,  Ashland, 
Nebraska. _ 

SENSATIONAL  BARGAINS:  New  Standard 
Trumpets,  Trombones,  silver  Boehm  Clarinets, 
$22.50.  Buescher  gold  Alto  Saxophooe,  like  new, 
$55.  Conn  Mellophone,  $30.  Buesener  Tuba, 
$25.  Baritone  Saxophone,  $60.  Bats  Trombone, 
$30.  Other  bargains.  Lib^al  school  discounts. 

Wayne  Mountjoy,  Sedalia,  Misaonii. _ 

BARGAINS:  Largest  stock  of  used  band  in¬ 
struments  in  the  state  of  Florida.  New  Martins, 
Selmers,  and  Vincent  Bachs.  First -class,  quick 
repair  service.  All  accessories.  Amidon  Music 

Co.,  157  W.  Flagler  Street,  Miami.  Florida. _ 

USED  BARGAINS:  Bb  Albert  Clarineta,  $3.50, 
$4.95.  Bb  Boehm  Clarinet,  $23.  Alto  Saxophone 
outfit,  $43.  National  Triolian  tenor  guitar  outfit, 
$19.  $65  National  guitar,  $45.  Fleming’s  Music 
Store.  110  North  Mill  St..  New  Castle.  Penna. 


B-FLAT  BOEHM  system  clarinet  in  case, 
$22.50.  King  trumpet  silver  jdatet)  gold  bell  in 
case,  $22.50.  Lyon  ft  Healy  slide  trombone  8 
inch  bell  silver  blated,  in  case,  $i20.  Write  for 
complete  list.  Joseph  Jhran,  1333  W,  18th  St., 

Chicago,  IIL _ 

LOWEST  PRICES  on  new  band,  orchestra  in- 
struments.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaraataed. 
Complete  school  music  stocks.  Special  $40  silver 
plated  American  made  Clarinets  (new),  $24.50 
m  case.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices.  Swain’s 
Musk  House.  Mansheld,  Penna. 

SOPRANO  PIANO -ACCORDION:  “Lido” 
model,  originally  $600,  now  $325,  cash.  Demon¬ 
strator,  black  bmuty  model,  dual  concealed  shifts, 
140  bass,  marvelous  full  tone,  guaranteed  perfect. 
Write  Blue  Hill  Music  Co.,  386  Blue  HiU  Ave., 

Roxbury,  Mass. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Fine  Old  VioHns.  Excellent  con- 
dition  and  tone.  “GagUano  School,”  attested  by 
Dykes  and  Sons.  London,  England,  $200;  Vin¬ 
cenzo  Panormo,  $250  Nicolas  Augustus  Chappuy, 
attested  by  John  Slater,  Northampton,  England, 
$150;  Johann  Georgius  Thir,  $150;  Neuner  ft 
Homsteiner,  $75;  Ferdinand  Hoimdka,  $50; 
Fictle,  $50;  Old  German  (probably),  $50;  Lo¬ 
renzo  Storioni  (label),  $25;  Schuster  Viola,  $25; 
Old  French  bow,  $25;  Dodd  bow,  $15;  Hover 
bow,  $15.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Smith,  217  Willow  St., 

Vermillion,  S.  Dak. _ 

ADAMS  is  still  in  business  with  better  bargains 
than  ever.  Boehm  Clarineta,  Trumpets,  Trom¬ 
bones,  Baritones.  $15  to  $45.  Cash  or  time  pay¬ 
ments.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Everything 
musical.  Adanu  Music  House.  1549-51  Dyre  St., 

Philadelphia.  Penna. _ 

WE  RENT  instruments  to  Music  Supervisors. 
Write  for  our  plan  on  how  yon  can  build  your 
band  and  orchestra  under  this  plan.  Ray  Lam- 
mers  Music  House,  534  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. _ 

SCHOLARSHIPS  now  open  to  qualified  high 
school  band  musicians  at  leading  Eastern  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  1936-1937  session.  Value  $900. 
Selection  by  audition  only.  Sophomore,  juniors 
preferred.  Write  for  application.  Box  36,  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

ATTENTION:  Our  new,  modem  20  lesson 
course,  highly  recommended  by  publishers  and 
muskians,  teaches  you  to  compose  and  arrange 
for  band,  orchestra,  piano,  and  voice.  Send 
today  for  free  information.  Ed  Chenette,  714 

Caracas  St.  Tamoa,  Florida. _ 

PLAY  HOT  Saxophone;  Complete  course  by 
Thompson,  the  master  teacher.  For  teadier  or 
pupil.  Get  this  successful  course  and  play  mod¬ 
em  saxophone.  $1  postpaid.  Caton  Publishing 
Co..  815  South  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  C^alif. 
SCHOOLS,  Teachers,  Players  will  never  know 
the  excellent  quality,  with  economy,  in  the  new 
moderate  pric^  Wallace  brass  instruments  and 
clarinets,  until  a  trial  is  arranged.  Ask  us  about 
your  own  particular  needs  now.  Wallace  Musk 
House.  4236  Wilcox  St..  Chicago.  _ 


BARGAINS:  Rebuilt  C  Melody  and  Tenor  Sax¬ 
ophones,  $35  to  $85;  Comets  and  Trumpets,  $15 
to  $45 ;  used  Bass  Drums,  $8  to  $20 :  assorted 
instruction  books  very  low  priced.  Write  for 
details.  The  Stiller  Co.,  210  (^erry  St..  &een 

Bay,  WU. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Selmer  Bb  wood  Bodim  Clarinet 
and  case,  slightly  shopworn.  $100.  Kohlert  Om- 
aervatory  System  Oboe,  factory  rebuilt,  $100. 
Conn  slide  Trombone,  brass,  gold  lacquered,  in 
case,  factory  rebuilt,  $65,  C,0,D,  3  days’  trial. 

Harding  ft  Miller  Music  Company,  Evansvilk, 

Ind. _ 

FOR  SALE:  KrosM  single  French  Horn,  in  F, 

food  case,  $50.  Kohlert  Bb  (Clarinet,  wood, 
toehm,  in  case,  $25.  Send  p.o.  m.o.  S.  Spicer, 
2754  Hunter  St..  Glens  FalU,  N.  Y. _ 


Try  my  oboe  and  English  Horn  reeds 
made  especially  for  students’  require¬ 
ments. 

Send  for  particulars  and  introductory 
offer. 

ALFRED  A.  WALES 
Successor  to  R.  Shaw 
118  Indiana  Ava.  Providanca,  R.  I. 


Please  mention  this  miisxliw. 


FOR  SALE:  A  complete  set  of  band  instru¬ 
ments,  48  in  all.  Mostly  Conn’s  and  standard 
makes  of  instruments,  some  like  new.  All  are 
real  bargains.  Also  genuine  Bergonzi  violin  over 
200  years  old.  Mrs.  Arvine  C.  -Kindinger,  520 
N.  Thoman  St.,  Crestline.  Ohio. _ 


ATTENTION  brass  instrument  players:  Mouth¬ 
pieces,  transparent,  a  material  that  rests  very 
comfortably  on  the  lip,  also  brass  mouthpieces, 
specially  built  to  suit  your  requirements,  includ¬ 
ing  the  extension  rim  type.  T.  M.  Koeder, 

Naperville,  Ill. _ 

FLUTES:  Office  demonstration  models  four 
weeks  old,  repolished,  repadded,  brand  new  case, 
model  number  A  18%  nickel  silver  throughout, 
quadruple  silver  plate,  $45.  Model  number  B 
with  solid  sterling  silver  mechanism  silver  plated 
body,  $58.  Haynes-Schwelm  Company,  Roslin- 
dale.  Mass. 


SPECIAL  *  ♦  ♦  AHENTION 

Wc  specialize  in  high  grade  repairing — all 
typee  of  mffrol  inatmmfitre  fiwlnding  oom- 
ptsta  overhaul  work. 

■ale— SB  assd  and  rstnillt  tastniwmts — ns 
Ilsl  ■setlsa  lastnanmt  la  which  sea  sis 
ItarsWsf.  Wriw  tsr  srless. 

TOM  IROWN  MUSIC  COMPANY 
US  S.  Wabasli  Ave. Chicago 


HARP  BARGAINS,  Buescher  Bass  Sax,  Comet 
and  Trumpets,  Trombones,  Clarinets.  Cremona 
Violins,  ’Cellos,  Strinn,  Reeds,  etc.  We  do  fac¬ 
tory  repair  work  on  ml  instruments,  saving  cash, 
time,  transportation,  (^s.  von  Berg,  Importer, 

Jnhhrr,  LeMars.  Iowa. _ _ 

OBOE:  Lacroix,  wood  conservatory  system  and 
case,  slightly  shop  worn.  Never  us^.  Same 
at  new.  $100.  Perry  Music  Store.  Crestoo,  Iowa. 
FOR  SALE:  King  BBb  Sousapbone,  entirely 
refinished,  silver  plated  with  bright  bell,  in  good 
condition,  $180.  H.  B.  Hoene,  209()0  FnOer 

Ave.,  Euclid.  Ohio. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  F.  Schmidt  Single  French  Horn, 
in  F  and  Eb,  brass  finUi,  in  open  center  case, 
$50.  Marion  Walters,  Mentor  on  the  Lake, 
Ohm. 

FOR  SALE:  High  ^rade  Basses  BB  and  E-Rat 
Sousaphone  and  npri^t  models  cheap,  also  Bass 
Saxophone,  all  like  new.  Some  other  instru¬ 
ments  also.  Earl  Manlove,  1027  Eastern  Ave.^ 


OBOE  REEDS:  I  will  make  your  reeds  just 
like  my  own  which  I  use  with  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  I  guarantee  every  reed  per¬ 
fect  as  to  pitch,  easy  beautiful  tone.  Mounted 
on  Loree  tubes,  $1.00  each,  6  for  $5.50.  LOREE 
OBOE ;  Bargain.  Send  for  details.  Andre  And- 
raud,  3500  Brentwood,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. _ 


EXPERT  REPAIR  SERVICE 

Bnsses  Woodwinds 
Sftzoi^onet  •  Percussion 
THE  DIXIE  MUSIC  HOUSE 

M»  BoaUi  WahMh  Avu.  Chlcaft 


REEDS:  Good  clarinet  reeds,  55c  per  dozen 
postpaid.  If  in  need  of  wy  clarinet  solos  with 
piano  accompaniments,  write  for  circular.  M.  A. 

Trippett.  Bartlesvilk,  Oklahoma. _ 

BASSOON-OBOE  REEDS:  Hand  made  selected 
French  cane,  unreservedly  guaranteed,  Heckel 
Bassoon,  75c;  Oboe  (seamless  tube),  75c,  or  60c 
with  your  old  tube.  Sent  on  trial.  State  strength 
desir^.  L.  E.  M.  Cosmey,  Box  773,  Monterey, 

Calif. _ 

REEDS:  Litke  Bassoon  Reeds,  all  hand  made, 
produce  a  wonderful  tone;  especially  made  for 
Heckel  and  Heckel  system  Bassoons.  50  years’ 
experience.  Special  selected  solo  reeds,  ready 
to  play.  Prke  6  for  $5.  P.  Litke,  3078  Hull 
Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 

REEDS:  Lynn  Patent  UnfaraakaUe  Metal  Reed 
now  selling,  clarinet,  50c ;  Eb  aho,  75c ;  Bb  tenor, 
$1.  Finished  soft,  med.  soft,  med.  stiff.  Same 
strength  as  cane  sold  for  cash  or  c.o.d.  Ljrnn’s 
Reed.  1810  5th  Ave.,  Beaver  Falls,  Penna. 
“OBOE  REED  TECHNIQUE”:  New,  a  real 
textbook,  $1.50.  $1  special  if  you  mention  this 

ad.  How  to  make  or  retouch  oboe  reeds.  Men¬ 
tion  your  connection  with  musk.  35  years’  na¬ 
tional  specialization  in  woodwinds,  specialists  in 
oboe,  oboe  repairing,  reed  making  snppliea,  oboe 
musk.  Ask  tor  catalog.  Baxter  NoHhnp  Com¬ 
pany,  837  S.  Olive,  Los  Angeles,  CaUfomia. 


CLARKE’S  TROMBONE 

METHOD 

Tndii  Hm  kllay  TnabM  CmcOy 
Erwt  CliriM;  117  L  Mi  SU  Nw  Yirk 

•ENT  FOSTPftia  FOR  $8.88 


New  that  youVa  ruad  thasa  intarasfing 
litHa  bargain  paragraphs  and  found  a  doxan 
or  mora  things  you  want,  considar  using  this 
dapartmant  to  sail  what  you'va  got,  or  to 
find  that  instrumant  you  naad,  at  tha  priea 
you  would  lika  to  pay.  Rut  a  35  word  ad 
in  this  column  for  nait  month,  priea  $1,00, 
additional  words  5c  aaeh.  All  copy  mutt 
ba  in  our  hands  by  March  25.  Try  it. 


HERE  THEY  ARE? 

That  Marvelous  Bass  Section 
of  The  Frank  Simon  -  Armco  Band 
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Conductor  Frank  Simon  and  his  famous  ARMCO  Band,  heard  by  dclishtcd  millions  every  Wednesrby  night  at  8:30  Eastern  Standard  Time; 
7:30  Central  Standard  Time,  over  the  N.  B.  C.  Blue  Network.  By  its  brilliant  and  highly  entertaining  performances,  FRANK  SIMON  and  his  famous 
ARMCO  BAND  has  become  a  household  name  with  music  lovers  throughout  the  continent.  Every  magnificent  chord  of  this  great  band  rings  out  a 
challenge  for  the  superior  refinements  built  into  KING  instrumente.  The  entire  brass  and  saxophone  sections  ere  KING#  with  but  two  exceptions. 


7Ae  H.N. WHITE  (?a. 

Fiirsi  BAiSD  ISSTRL'.MF.MS 
5225  Supt  rior  .Avt  ,  t'lr  vt  Und,  Ohio 


OF 


SSUE 


NEW 


JUST  out.  A  thrilling,  big  issue  of  this  sparkling 
musical  maeazine.  24  naees  of  solid  nictures. 


fW  musical  magazine.  24  pages  of  solid  pictures. 
News  and  views  of  artists  in  every  field.  Stars  of  sym* 
phony  and  concert  bands,  theatre,  dance  and  radio. 
Stories  of  popular  successes.  News  about  newest 
band  instrument  models  and  improvements. 

Every  musician  and  everyone  with  the  slightest  inter* 
est  in  the  musical  field  will  want  a  copy  of  this  issue. 
And  it  costs  you  nothing  but  a  few  moment’s  time.  A 
free  copy  is  waiting  for  you  at  your  Conn  dealer’s 
store.  Step  in  and  ask  for  it  today.  If  he  hasn’t  yet 
received  his  supply,  write  direct  to  the  factory. 


C.  G.  CONN,  jOd,  342  CONN  BLDG.,  ELKHART,  IND. 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Band  Instruments 


VISIT  THE  CONN  EXHIBIT 

While  at  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference,  we  invite 
you  to  visit  the  special  Conn  exhibit  in  the  large  room  immedi¬ 
ately  west  of  the  main  registration  booth.  Interesting  Music 
Educator  Helps  and  complete  line  of  late  model  instruments 
will  he  on  display.  Eactory  representatives  will  welcome  you. 
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